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WAR AND THE CATHOLIC 
THE VIEWS OF A LAYMAN 


War is on every horizon to-day—a black cloud that, com- 
ing nearer, resolves itself into a swarm of enemy aircraft 
bringing death from the skies. 

Fear of that black swarm is hypnotising half the civilised 
world, and there is no decent man or woman but detests 
the new horror it has brought into warfare, the Massacre 
of the Innocents. A dead or dying soldier on the battle- 
field is an ugly sickening fact, but it is possible to cover 
it with the decent cloak of duty or even to dress it with 
glory. The woman or the young child dying in torment 
amidst the ruins of a home is plain, unvarnished, abomin- 
able evil, beyond palliation, beyond glorification. Yet it 
is an inescapable part of war to-day. Spain has seen it; 
China has seen it; and where will modern war be waged 
without it? 

The Catholic feels the utmost aversion from taking part 
in warfare that involves such horrors. If it be a necessity, it 
isa most evilone. But is it a necessity? There are Catho- 
lics who say it is no longer so, that modern warfare can 
never be justified. ‘ War has become impossible,’ says Eric 
Gill, Catholic artist, writer and craftsman; ‘a just modern 
war is unthinkable,’ writes Father Gerald Vann, O.P.; and 


Father F. Stratmann, O.P., in a book, The Church and War 


considers that ‘modern warfare with the all-round ruin 
it brings must be immoral.’ The Catholic hating the bar- 
baric methods of war to-day reads these and similar denun- 
ciations with sympathy but in growing perplexity of mind. 
It is urgently necessary to resolve this perplexity. To 
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do so adequately means finding the answers to two ques. 
tions: 

1. What is the teaching of Christ and His Church on 

the subject of war? 
and in the light of this teaching, 

2. What should a Catholic do if his country goes to 

war? 

The urgency is real, for no one in any civilised country 
of the world to-day can feel secure. Evil will not leave 
man alone to the sweet pursuit of the Hound of Heaven; 
the dogs of war hunt him as well. To-day the hunting is 
easier than ever, for the world has shrunk into a very small 
area and the Human Family, for the first time since Noah, 
lives together. Its messengers span the world in days; its 
messages girdle the earth in less than Puck’s forty minutes. 

We are a Brotherhood at last—a Brotherhood of Peril. 
A century of conquests over material nature has brought 
the peoples of the world close together, but all they feel 
yet is the greater danger of fire. So that women and child- 
ren may starve with Plenty at their door; herrings may be 
thrown back into the North Sea and coffee burnt in Brazil; 
prosperity has no currency but danger spreads like a con- 
tagion and a remote frontier quarrel in Central Europe 
can imperil every man, woman and child in the civilised 
world. 

Every country, however remote it may be from occasion 
of conflict, is preparing for war. More and more is the citi- 
zen in peace asked to share in these preparations. Cir- 
cumstances are, therefore, making it impossible for an 
honest Catholic to shirk the issue of personal conduct, and 
this as an urgent matter of conscience. 

What, then, have Christ and His Church taught on this 
subject? What did Our Lord say about War and Peace 
and fighting? For three years the Divine Voice filled the 
air of Palestine with supernatural wisdom. It was im- 
printed directly on the minds and hearts of His followers, 
and it has become their teaching on His behalf, ‘ Go ye and 
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teach all nations.’ Some part only of His teaching was 
written down, and His Church, under His guidance, pub- 
lished a part of what had been written. 

The Church as the original repository of this teaching 
and its authorised disseminator is our final guide. 

It is important to remember this when we look at the 
many startling phrases in the New Testament. 

‘I say to you not to resist evil; but if one strike thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him also the other.’ 

‘Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you.’ 

‘They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 

‘I come not to bring peace but a sword.’ 

‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ 

Unaided we cannot solve the inner meaning of these 
words nor reconcile their outward contradiction. They are 
flashes of supernatural light that dazzle our fallen under- 
standing. ‘Their real context is in Heaven. 

Our wisest writer, G. K. Chesterton, in The Everlasting 
Man says of these words of Christ, ‘a man simply taking 
the words of the story as they stand would form. . . an 
impression full of mystery, possibly of inconsistency . . . 
He would not find a word of all that obvious rhetoric 
against war which has filled countless books and odes and 
orations; not a word about the wickedness of war, the ap- 
palling scale of the slaughter in war and all the rest of the 
familiar frenzy, indeed not a word about war at all. There 
is nothing that throws any light on Christ’s attitude to or- 
ganised warfare except that He seems to have been rather 
fond of Roman soldiers.’ 

The official teaching of the Catholic Church on the sub- 
ject of war is the work mainly of Saint Augustine and 
Saint Thomas. It may be summarised as follows: 

Man is social by nature and by the circumstances of his 
earthly existence. He, therefore, lives in societies. These 
have taken different forms in the course of human history; 
at present they are National States. The State has the duty 
of securing the welfare of its citizens; not a duty to a higher 
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earthly authority, because there is none, but a duty in § just 0 
natural law. Having the duty it must necessarily have two § he Ww! 
rights or powers with which to carry it out, Authority and Jf On 
Coercion. The power of Coercion is the power to use force count 
and the use of force against authorities outside the State § sion 
is War. of a s 
The right of the State to wage war is limited by many §f and f 
conditions. Gross injustice must have been committed by AC 
the other party. It must be serious injustice, i.e. it must J at th 
vitally affect the country declaring war, and it must be § have 
plain. Every other available means of righting the injus. J have 
tice must have been tried. The State’s intention must be § ernm 
right-minded; it must not have an evil aim; and it must § often 
have reasonable prospects of righting the wrong with the § imm¢ 
power at its command. Once war is declared it must be § tiona 
carried out without unnecessary violence and cruelty that § fluen 
serves no military end. Finally, if the State has voluntarily J own 
bound itself to submit its disputes to arbitration it must § TI 
follow this course before resorting to war, even in a just § and : 
cause, give 
As regards the individual, the Church has never forbid. J mode 
den military service; and in the ranks of its saints is Joan J whet 
the fighting saviour of France. The Church has, in fact, § gand 
always preached the duty of proper subjection to all duly § any : 
constituted authority. There is no obligation to enquire He 
into the morality of the orders of this authority before J coun 
obeying them. Ne 
But naturally this duty of obedience is no longer bind- § The 
ing when the Catholic citizen is called upon to perform an § and 
act that violates his conscience. He can and must become § mod 
a conscientious objector. that 
So in regard to war, it is clear that he must refuse to § part 
take part in a war that is manifestly unjust, which means, 
for a Catholic, a war that obviously violates the conditions § natic 
that the Church has laid down for a just war. caus 
The difficulty of a Catholic to-day is this, that he will J aestt 
rarely be able to decide whether his country’s cause is really § effec 
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just or not. He will like to think it is, but if he is honest 
he will know that he has no real certainty. 

Only posterity can judge the justice or otherwise of a 
country’s action. At the time there is deliberate suppres- 
sion of the truth, sometimes legitimate, but more often part 
of a smoke screen of propaganda put up to mislead friend 
and foe alike. 

A Catholic can of course only judge on the facts available 
at the time, but even if these seem clear enough he will 
have good reason to be doubtful. Only the favoured few 
have a Government inspired by Catholic ideals. Other Gov- 
ernments must necessarily be suspect. They may be, and 
often are, the puppets of international forces working for 
immoral ends, whether they be armament rings, interna- 
tional financiers or freemasons. Even if free of these in- 
fluences they may be seeking purely material ends of their 
own under the cloak of seeking justice. 

The Catholic may perhaps consider that they have just 
and adequate reasons for going to war, yet he hesitates to 
give his support because he feels that the character of 
modern war destroys that initial justice. He wonders 
whether air bombing, poison gas, blockade, hate propa- 
ganda and the deliberate attacks on civilians can ever in 
any circumstances secure justice. 

He will therefore have no comforting certainty about his 
country’s action, but only varying degrees of doubt. 

Now the Catholic pacifiist would give him this certainty. 
The Catholic pacifist looks at the pagan world of to-day, 
and overcome by the evidence of evil and the horrors of 
modern war decides that all war to-day is unjustified, and 
that consequently a Catholic must always refuse to take 
part in it. 

Mr. E. I. Watkin, Catholic writer, considers ‘that 
national wars similar to the Great War are unjustified be- 
cause they must produce more evil, physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral and religious, than any good they can 
effect,’ 
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Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has written: ‘ War has long 
since ceased to be a possible means of establishing justice, 
And against unjust aggression he advises ‘ organised non. 
violent resistance.’ 

In England and America a Catholic Society called Pax 
has been formed on the following basic ideas: 

1. The use of force for the vindication of an undoubted 
right is in some cases and under certain conditions 
allowable to men both individually and collectively. 

. But under present conditions warfare involves moral 
and physical evils so great as to exceed any possible 
legitimate gain to either side: therefore such warfare 
is morally unjustifiable. 

. Those who are convinced of the truth of this have 
the right and duty to abstain from participation in 
any warlike activity. 

If this view is accepted, of course the Catholic’s problem 
is solved and his way clear. But is it reasonable or justi- 
fiable to accept it? 

The Catholic pacifist asserts the impossibility of a just 
war under modern conditions. His views therefore carry 
with them the implication that it is better to-day to submit 
to injustice rather than resort to modern warfare to set it 
right. Put another way, this can only mean that in modern 
circumstances the evils resulting from submission are less 
than the evils resulting from war. This is in fact frankly 
admitted by Mr. E. I. Watkin, who has written: ‘ Even if 
defencelessness did involve annexation, loss of national 
sovereignty, this would be a lesser evil than war.’ 

There will always be injustice in this imperfect world: 
there will therefore always be just causes. This is not 
denied. What is denied is the use of modern warfare as 
a means of prosecuting a just cause. 

But what else remains to a country, as to an individual, 
in the last resort but the use of force to rectify injustice? 
The use of force in the international sphere is war. In 
its long history in this world, war has assumed many dif- 
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has long § ferent forms, some viler than others, all equally regrettable 
justice’ fin the hands of the creatures of God. To-day its forms 
ed non. and methods are execrable, but it still remains the only 


remedy left open, when all others fail, for the prosecution 
of justice. The same kind of force has to be used in the 
most justified self-defence as in the most blatant aggression. 


led Pax 


Joubted § The alternative to employing it is submission. 

nditions § The pacifists preclude modern war as a weapon of jus- 
>ctively, § tice even in a good cause on the ground that it inevitably 
Ss moral § produces more evil than already exists. No doubt it does, 
possible § but surely that is beside the point. The real test is dif- 
warfare § ferent. Will modern war always produce more evil than 


would have been the case if the war had not been fought? 
That is surely the real criterion. And on that test obviously 
modern warfare, bad as it is, cannot be condemned with- 
out exception. A country threatened with wanton aggres- 
sion by an enemy whose claims it cannot satisfy by any 
peaceful means will know that a successful war of resistance 
will leave a wake of evil in its train, but it will consider 
such evils to be less than the evils of submission, and it will 
therefore be justified in taking up arms, provided its re- 
sistance has a reasonable chance of success. 

It is a bad mistake to imagine that war to be justifiable 
must improve matters. G. K. Chesterton has much wisdom 
on that subject in his Autobiography. He writes: ‘The 
only defensible war is a war of defence. And a war of 
defence by its very definition and nature is one from which 
aman comes back battered and bleeding and only boasting 
that he is not dead.’ 
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world: — Basically this extreme Catholic pacifism aims at solving 
is not § the problem of war by the growth of individual conscien- 
fare as § tious objection. It does credit to the hearts of its promoters, 

but not to their heads. Its danger is that it may reach 
vidual, § Catholics through their hearts, through their fear and 
ustice? § hatred of modern war, and impose on them a duty in con- 

science where none exists or need exist. It is too facile 


asolution. War is one of the chief manifestations of the 
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problem of evil, and the hope that it will be eliminated 
by universal conscientious objection is not only a dream 
but a dangerous illusion. 

We must all seek peace, but peace is the ‘ tranquillity of 
order,’ and order is diminished not increased by the in- 
ability of a State to count upon the support of its citizens 
in the event of a just war. That way lies chaos. Peace 
can only be sought in the elimination of the causes of war, 
a long arducus and, to some extent, personal task, the ways 
and means of which cannot be examined here. 

In the meantime the Catholic’s duty to his country stands 
and as he cannot secure certainty in the Catholic pacifist’s 
way he remains in a state of doubt as likely as not. 

It is sometimes said by a less extreme form of pacifist 
that if in doubt he should do nothing. But surely his clear 
duty to support his country cannot be limited to those 
occasions on which he is certain it is acting rightly. This 
duty presses and cannot wait. It is not right to sit on the 
fence. 

Incalculable harm can be done by individuals who 
withhold support in the beginning but give it in extremis. 
The initial neutrality of these people may be a factor in 
the subsequent collapse. Similarly a man is not justified 
in withholding support as a volunteer that he would give 
as a conscript. 

The benefit of a Catholic’s doubt should be given to his 
country and fellow citizens. His uncertainty means that 
his country may be right and therefore in refusing to fight 
he assumes the responsibility of weakening a possible just 
cause and of creating more injustice instead of less by his 
abstention. 

Refusal to fight involves complete readiness to submit. 
Surely then it is a defensible course only when one is mor: 
ally certain that injustice is being done. 

It has already been stated that there is no compulsion 
from the Church in the matter. In a case of doubtful 
justice the Church does not say you must be a conscientious 
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objector or that you must carry out your duty and fight. 
The Church always has children on both sides of a quar- 
rel, each side convinced of the justice of its cause. The 
Church has never sufficient information to adjudicate on 
the merits of a quarrel, according right to one side and 
adjudging all Catholics on the other as murderers; nor in 
her wisdom does she show any signs of adjudging Catholics 
on both sides as murderers by adopting the position that all 
modern war is unjustified. 

The Church allows the individual to act according to his 
conscience, and it seems clear that he should not with- 
hold his support from his country unless he is morally 
certain that injustice is being done, and unless he is pre- 
pared to carry his refusal to the point of complete submis- 
sion. Clearly also he should never cease to strive in every 
way at his command for the elimination or limitation of 


war. 
Francis McDERMOTT. 
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The Christian’s Social Obligations' 


WE have seen that the liberty of the Christian is, by defi- 
nition, something super-human, absolute, inviolable. But 
if all this be so, how are we to set any limits to it? What 
room does it leave for rules and law? Are we not being 
so carried away with our idea of Christian freedom that we 
are being led to an anti-social anarchy, an anarchy all the 
more dangerous for being an anarchy of the Spirit? And 
in point of historic fact, do we not find throughout the 


history of the Church an abiding suspicion of such an ex. =. 
altation of the liberty of the Spirit? How can we recon- plenit 
cile such claims with the demands of social law and order, flesh, 
with the well-being of the human community? all h 

All liberty has both a personal and a social aspect, be- John 
cause liberty and the common good are bound up with one This 
another. But does not this present a serious difficulty so only « 
soon as liberty be considered, not on the natural but on God 1 
the theological plane? And is not this only to be expected nity i 
when one passes from the order of the natural philosophy J \).. 
to that of faith? Is not the Christian, who measures his  ),/4, 
standards by God alone, free from the clutches—in his most} ).de: 
intimate liberties at least—of every social obligation? Are J 1). 
we not to expect here a sort of supurnatural logic in direct J gp, 
opposition to the logic of nature? of the 

No; for it is our own logic, the authentic logic of the Th 
Christian economy, that is to ordain a social obligation | 4, 
within this spiritual liberty itself. We shall see that the 7, joy 
Spirit Himself imparts the true balance, the true rule of > 

' The concluding section of an address to the Rouen Semaine Mahle 


Sociale, continued from Brackrriars, April, 1939. 
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this liberty. After Christian liberty, follows Christian 
obligation—it is the other vital element in the ‘ atmo- 
sphere ’ so necessary to the ordered exercise of our liber- 
ties in social life. 

Liberty, obligation. We should not set them in oppo- 
ition. ‘To do so would prove as unsatisfactory as for the 
philosopher to oppose personality with its absolute rights 
to society and its inexorable demands. ‘The dynamic force 
in both these would soon put any such dualism out of joint. 
It were equally vain to try and limit them both from with- 
out, to achieve a compromise by using the one to limit the 
other. For it is at the very heart of the Christian economy 
that we find them indissolubly united, in a structural in- 
terdependence—personal perfection and the community 
life. 

We have said that the gift of the Spirit was the source 
and guarantee of liberty—but how are we to receive the 
plenitude of this gift? Only in and through Christ made 
flesh, leader and Head of all mankind. We need but re- 
call here the priestly prayer of Christ in the Gospel of St. 
John, and the metaphor of the Vine and its branches. 
This is the very law of the Incarnation—the mystery not 
only of the coming of the Word made Flesh, but also of a 
God who is head of all mankind. In this sense Christia- 
nity is not primarily a ‘ mysticism’; it is an historical fact. 
More exactly the ‘ mysticism’ of the Spirit is based on the 
Incarnation; the Christian is the son of God in Christ, his 
leader and Head. In Christo, in Spiritu; these two for- 
mulz are interchangeable in our sacred writings, and it is 
St. Paul, the theologian of liberty, who is the expounder 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body.’ 

Thus we find a ‘natural law’ operating on the super- 
natural plane in the divine economy of salvation (and what 
a joy it is for the theologian to see this inner solidarity of 


*See especially the two volumes of the ‘Unam Sanctam’ 
series (Paris : Editions du Cerf), L’Unité dans l’Eglise by J. A. 
Mohler, and Catholicisme by P. de Lubac, S.J. 
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nature and of grace!). ‘lhe philosopher declares that man 
is by nature ‘a social animal,’ born to live and attain his 
perfection in society, and we recognise there a fundamental 
need. The will to live in society is as natural and com. 
pelling as the very will to live itself, and the social life 
thus insinuates itself into the very heart of the individual 
man, and the human personality finds the occasion of its 
perfection in the community. No opposition there, nor 
compromise, but a result achieved from within. The theo- 
logian makes his own this unity discerned by the philoso- 
pher, and shows that it holds good also on the supernatural 
plane. 

Just as the human personality achieves and can only 
achieve its perfection in and through the life of the com- 
munity, so the Christian can only reach perfection and find 
liberty on the supernatural plane by incorporation into 
Christ, the Head of the community, the brotherhood of the 
sons of God. Indeed, the unity of personal liberty and 
social obligation is even closer on the supernatural than on 
the natural plane. For whereas on the natural plane it 
is only with difficulty that they can be prevented from com- 
ing into conflict, on the supernatural plane it is the self- 
same grace, the selfsame communication of divine life, that 
endows us with the liberty of the Spirit and incorporates us 
into the Christ-Society. We have seen in the first part of 
this discourse that the Christian exaltation of the rights of 
the individual and his claim to liberty are based on the 
knowledge of his vocation; it now remains to show that this 
vocation and its concrete realisation consist in predestina- 
tion in Christ. 

The ‘natural law,’ then, acts here as a law of grace. 
Christians, as Christian persons, are conscious of a social 
need that is satisfied in the Mystical Body. The Christian 
is not to sanctify himself by escaping his social obligations 
in a personal mysticism. Nor will he consent to the idea 
that the sanctification of society is brought about only, as 
it were, in an indirect fashion, in the sense that a collection 
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of sanctified individuals would make a holy community. 
This would be a false spirituality, a parallel heresy in the 
religious sphere to that of Liberalism in the political. For 
just as liberty does not consist in a compromise between 
the rival claims of individuals, but in the exaltation of the 
individual in and through society, so too the spiritual 
liberty of the Christian does not consist merely in the 
mutual respect one for another of the sons of God, nor is 
it the result of a facile dependence upon brotherly senti- 
ment—a form of escapism—but rather is it an ever deep- 
ening participation in the Christian communion. 

True brotherly love is specifically the same as the love 
of God. We are sometimes surprised that the two precepts 


of charity for God and for our neighbour should be on an 
equal footing, but that is really the very core of the Chris- 
tian mystery. 

We can accept therefore no sort of disjunction of the per- 
sonality and the social—the individual being regarded as 
the spirit to be sanctified, society mere matter, incapable 
of sanctification. Whether or not that be inherently pos- 
sible, it is not the order of things planned by God, for this 
is fulfilled only by an Incarnation. And for having more 
or less accepted such disjunction a certain section of the 
Christian world well merited the violent criticisms of 
Marx. A real disregard for society, a failure to understand 
its grandeur and importance, characterised a whole era of 
Christian theory and practice (that is to say, in many 
circles; for in spite of and alongside of these failures and 
this blindness we can see the eternal plan of God being 
worked out). At any rate many Christians lacked enthu- 
siasm in this regard, and that spur of interest and ardour 
without which doctrine is liable to become a dead letter. 
To-day the revivification of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and the magnificent enthusiasm which it arouses even 
in the simplest people make us more acutely aware of the 
age-long negligence which allowed it to lie fruitless like 
unused capital. 
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Dialectical materialism, indeed, had an easy time of it 
with that refined ‘ideology’ which would know nothing 
of material realities and the social obligations which have 
their economic roots in them. ‘It is easy to be a saint if 
you leave off being a human being,’ said Marx. It is in. 
deed a false and vain sanctity which will take no notice 
of the fundamental material conditions of human exist- 
ence. But the Christian recognises them ungrudgingly, 
for he knows that his God, Christ made man, did s0, ac- 
cepted and consecrated them when he took them upon 
Himself, and that not only by the Incarnation itself but 
by the economy of salvation then instituted, the Mystical 
Body which is the prolongation of it. This communion, 
this supernatural ‘collectivism,’ is what constitutes the 
necessary ‘atmosphere’ for the ordered exercise of our 
liberties and determines the temporal mission of the 
Christian. 

But are we not now faced with a more subtle tempta- 
tion if we are still to prize liberty of the spirit as our 
greatest treasure? For it would seem that the reconcilia- 
tion of the interior life and the collective life cannot take 
place without compomise or injury to one or the other. 

We may admit that there is no true Christian alive who 
has not yielded at one time or another to the attractions 
of solitude. And the Church has always recognised it as 
a high vocation. Even the philosopher may wonder 
whether truth and integrity do not really demand a kind 
of intellectual detachment, which will enable us to escape 
the danger of becoming soiled by our social environment, 
hemmed in by social prejudices and conventions in the 
mockery of a solitude in which we can no longer be our- 
selves. What then of the Christian faced with a sin-ridden 
world! 

But, except in the case of an extraordinary, a magnificent 
—a magnificently ‘inhuman ’—vocation, the Christian’s 
place is in the world, there to bear witness to his God, and 
that just because his God came incarnate among men. For 
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once again we come up against the Incarnation; our God 
is not a distant God infinitely removed from us. ‘ Far from 
being a retreat or an escape ’"—said a Christian philosopher 
who in our day has known the cost of proclaiming Chris- 
tian liberty—‘ far from being a defection in face of the 
drama of existence and of life, a taking refuge in the pas- 
sive curiosity of the spectator, our participation in the 
drama will be all the more real and thorough if we pre- 
serve our interior liberty intact. It is, indeed, a result of 
the “law” of the Incarnation—this almost terrifying acti- 
vity into which every Christian is in some degree plunged 
if he is not to betray his calling.” 

It is indeed a difficult problem—this question of parti- 
cipation in the society in which we live, in social service. 
But we cannot accept, in any case, the solution of M. 
Benda’s Trahison des Clercs—for the ‘ clerk’ is not a trai- 
tor only when he is swayed by the emotions of the mass, 
but also when he refuses love and service, withdrawing 
himself into ‘splendid isolation.’ For the Christian is 
always obsessed by the thought of his neighbour, of the 
community of mankind; he may not wrap himself up in his 
own private salvation, tacitly consenting to the spiritual 
and temporal wretchedness of his fellows. Christianity is 
a brotherhood. 

The Christian then will be able to resolve the antimony 
between social obligations and spiritual liberty, because 
he understands in his inmost soul that liberty of spirit is 
achieved in a community of union with Christ. He is ready 
to see that liberty can exist only within the framework of 
society, that its true fulfilment lies in its very obligations. 
Liberty exists within the common good: this is demanded 
by the very nature of man as it is of the very nature of the 
Christian. 

* * * * * 


J. Maritain, Letire sur l’Indépendance. 
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, If we are to understand better the importance of the 
Christian ‘atmosphere’ for the difficult task of the organisa. 
tion of our liberties in the social life of to-day, we must 
examine from a truly Christian standpoint the exact basis 
of this social obligation of the Christian, decide how the 
true child of God must view it. 

The Christian will be prepared to see how man’s social 
nature contributes to his liberty, and how the common 
good is the fundamental principle which gives order to his 
liberties. This is because the common good, already pre- 
eminent in the scale of human values, has become for him 
the receptacle which is to be infused with divine lite. Let 
us see how this comes about. 

To help us in our analysis we shall take a look at what 
is going on under our very eyes among men of to-day, 
among the flower of present-day Christendom—gazing not 
with passive wonder, but with that clear-eyed and ardent 
interest which will lead us to a real understanding of the 
aspirations, the actions, the achievements of contemporary 
Christians. 

The briefest of glances at our present-day world will re- 
veal one characteristic with which its every element is 
everywhere deeply engraved—the least human actions, the 
most trivial objects, are involved in an immense social or- 
ganisation which conditions them through and through. I 
cannot make a small purchase in a shop, claim the tiniest 
wage, sign the briefest of contracts without realising how 
I am surrounded and supported by the multitude of econo- 
mic, social, legal and political conditions, which form the 
very groundwork of my work, my business, my contract. 
The ‘ wires’ thus flung across the world cross and re-cross 
one another, are inextricably interwoven and entangle 
everything in their toils. A movement on the New York 
stock exchange will increase my income without my even 
being aware of it, and the next day my little undertakings 
may succumb because of an industrial merger in Japan. 
And so forth and so on, on every plane of human existence. 
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The life of society encircles me inescapably. Just where 
we think our activities are most personal, or the use to 
which we put our property the most purely private affair, 
it is really regulated by, and at the mercy of, this network 
of social and economic entanglements. The ‘common 

’ penetrates to the core of our most secret actions, 
seeps into the common body through a thousand pores. 
Lawyers see very clearly how every day the public right 
encroaches upon and gnaws away the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and how the social element enters into the most 
personal of transactions. It is from this truth that the 
State-exalting ideologies of both Right and Left obtain the 
element of truth which renders them so attractive and so 
dangerous. 

Thus the most humble individuals no less than the most 
powerful magnates are finding themselves more and more 
involved in the complex entanglements of modern society. 
Work, commerce, industry, education, banking, and even 
leisure-activities, no longer take place, no longer can take 
place, save in collective groups, soon themselves bound to- 
gether in an ever-growing organism. If this ‘ socialisation ’ 
has been most evident and weighed most heavily in the 
economic sphere—and that from the point of view of the 
capitalist as well as of the worker—it is none the less actu- 
ally taking place in every sphere of human activity. It is 
true that this has not, and could not, come about without 
grave disadvantages, but they cannot of themselves out- 
weigh the immense benefits which this ‘ socialisation’ of 
human activity and human resources has procured. It 
necessarily involves a terrible constraint on the individual, 
but after all the danger of that is only the reverse of the 
medal. We must weigh it against the increasing pros- 
perity it should bring to mankind. It would not only be 
futile to try to protest against this ‘social progress,’ it 
would also be a folly and a sin against the ‘ natural’ law 
of human perfection—if it is true that it is by social acti- 
vity that human perfection is attained—the individual 
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finding in a fuller ‘socialisation’ of spiritual and material For 
wealth a greater and steadier capacity for progress. increa 

But now that man’s social life is of ever increasing im. § and fF 
portance we will see that the Incarnation must take place sight 
here too; and the more men become involved in society, J man’s 
the more urgent is this need. Seeing that a human good § not ir 
—and one of the greatest importance and the widest appli- § is vai! 
cation—is bound up in it, divine life must inform it. The § ing tk 
Incarnation of Christ must be continued in it. no re 

For this is the very law of the Incarnation which the § the ec 
presence of the Holy Ghost in mankind inaugurated and § of the 
fulfils: if God is to take flesh to render man divine, He § After 
must take all in man, the highest and the lowest in his § lectua 
nature, the social factors as well as the individual. Any- § tions’ 
thing which remained outside would not be redeemed and § For it 
freed. Such is the authentic character of divine life upon J of ow 
earth. The docetism which would limit the scope of Far 
Christ’s assumption of our nature, in order to safeguard § the cc 
God’s transcendence, is but a false reverence. And the § every 
Word Was Made Flesh—so St. John phrased it in words § enabl 
so final, so decisive for humanity. the ce 

If this is the law of incarnation in Christ it is also that J huma 
of the incarnation of divine life in the Church of Christ Th 
throughout the centuries. It is the whole man and all his § web « 
works that are ‘assumed’ by grace. Divine life is not in- § for g1 
fused into our lives only after their human content is § Mysti 
eliminated or their native structure destroyed, but by a § comm 
raising of the latter whole and entire to a supernatural § shouk 
plane. Anything which remained outside the influence of § and c 
this grace would be lost. No, we shall not yield to this § centw 
false reverence which will not dare to see the Church, § them 
Christ’s Body, incorporated in humanity. alread 

Those fundamental elements in man which condition § the ke 
his very being and progress are evidently the first to be § late w 
deeply involved in this incorporation—such is man’s § differ 
‘social’ structure outside which he cannot attain per § of Ch 
fection. The law of nature operates as a law of grace. We 
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For a century now this ‘law of nature’ has played an 
increasingly large part in man’s life in the social, economic 


aterial 


ng im- § and political spheres, and it is a magnificent, if a tragic 
- place § sight to see how the very perversion of this social life shows 
ociety, — man’s fundamental need of it. If the Incarnation does 
1 good fF not include it, a multitude of souls will be cast away. It 
appli- § is vain to try and sanctify the individual without sanctify- 

The § ing the social man—vain and clumsy tactics that will give 


no results. For it implies a certain lack of coherence in 


ch the § the economy of salvation, and a tacit consent to the limiting 
d and § of the sphere of application of the law of the Incarnation. 
e, He § After all, what does it profit me to make holy my intel- 
in his § lectual faculties, sensibility, emotions, work, if my rela- 
Any- § tions within society are necessarily incapable of salvation? 
d and § For it is precisely these that most threaten the happiness 
upon § of our contemporaries. 
pe of Far from regarding the perpetual presence of society and 
guard § the common good as a check to his spiritual liberty, to his 
d the § every kind of liberty, the Christian rejoices in it, for it 
words § enables him to see how, at the heart of things, liberty and 
the common good are bound up with one another, both 
> that § humanly and divinely speaking. 
christ Thus the more the common good is interwoven with the 
ll his § web of community life, the more does it become matter 
ot in- § for grace, and, if I so may put it, the ‘ground’ of the 
nt is § Mystical Body—not a mere collection of individuals, but a 
by a § community of men in the strictest sense of the word. We 
tural § should be eager to appreciate the grandeur of these social 
ice of § and communal ideals—these ideals which fill men of our 
> this § century with such enthusiasm. We should strive to see in 
urch, § them a great harvest field for Christianity. The plough is 
already breaking the soil. Can we not see this when we see 
lition § the keen realisation of the necessity for a vocational aposto- 
to be § late which is being embodied in different movements in the 
nan's § different classes of society? It is the mystical incorporation 
pel- § of Christ in the community life of men. 
e. We must fearlessly recognise the accession of the 
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masses to an historical significance and the fact that they 
now play a predominant réle even under totalitarian ré. 
gimes. We must refuse to abandon these mighty human 
forces to the depersonalising influence of the herd instinct 
and the slavery of the mob. 

The social obligation of the Christian with the duties 
it involves (and the responsibility can sometimes be a crush. 
ing one, and a fierce independence of spirit is necessary to 
shoulder it) is not therefore something extra, added on asa 
necessary but external and accidental condition of his life 
as a Christian. This obligation is indeed the very law of his 
perfection in Christ. As Pius the Eleventh said, ‘ Catho- 
lic Action is not external to the Christian, it belongs to the 
very essence of his life.’ 

In such an ‘atmosphere ’ the Christian will understand 
and practice this constant dependence upon his human en- 
vironment happily and harmoniously. His interior liberty 
is the surest guide to his social liberties. And if these social 
liberties are an essential condition of interior liberty, this 
inner liberty of the children of God is still more necessary 


for the preservation of social liberties themselves. It con- 
stitutes the ‘atmosphere’ without which the ordered ex- 
ercise of social liberties is inconceivable but with which 
even the slave has found freedom in Christ. 


M. D. CHeEnu, O.P. 
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HONORIS CAUSA 


PEOPLE, and peoples, will often act, and still more often 
claim to act, because, as they say, their honour demands 
it. If a war be engaged in, whatever be the immediate 
motive of economic interest, imperial ambition, or fears 
for national security, members of the nation are encouraged 
to believe that the national honour is at stake, and ex- 
amples in plenty are not far to seek in our own and other 
countries of the strong appeal which this motive makes to 
the heart of man. History indeed is not wanting to show 
that the defence and preservation of honour can become, 
under the subtle habituation of artificial convention alone, 
a most powerful influence even in private life. Interme- 
diate between that and the actions of the public person of 
the State, the military and in their own way other profes- 
sional corps have, and have always had, what are known 
as their codes of honour, for which men who have been 
bred in them will risk their money, their social standing, 
their very lives. At times, undoubtedly, the keeping of 
his honour undimmed is the only motive present to a man’s 
consciousness, so trained can one become to act in that light 
without hesitation, and as it were by instinct. But if we 
want to see the full power of attraction which it can exer- 
cise, we must look at the book where human aims are writ 
large, in the political sphere, in which the motions of de- 
sire are more striking, the risks run more easily appreci- 
able, the effects more widespread, than in the lives of in- 
dividuals. 

A constant effect which the acceptance of the real or 
imagined demands of honour produces is irradiation of the 
course of action to be pursued with a glow of nobility. 
Mere acknowledged self-aggrandizement can hardly be ac- 
companied by more than the proverbial honour among 
thieves; but only substitute the genuine article as the de- 
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clared immediate object, and all misgivings, meanness, 
even reason itself will be caught up in the blast of flame 
that magically engulfs a whole country. There can indeed 
be no doubt that honour is something good. Only some. 
thing good can exercise such a wholly natural, always 
elevating invitation to man’s desire. It is just because it 
is so good, just because it is so irresistible, that we ought 
to understand what it is and when and how it should be 
obeyed. The possibility which everyone experiences in 
himself of a response to the call of honour which may easily 
forestall, and can therefore go counter to the imperial rule 
of reason, is a powerful motive, beyond that provided by 
the intrinsic goodness of honour, for discovering what place 
is best apportioned to it, so that it may not roam piratically 
over the length and breadth of a domain to which it has 
no sovereign right. 

One cause of the dangerously deceptive power which 
honour has is that it is an immaterial good. It is ex- 
pressed indeed in material ways, and may well be held 
imperfect if it does not take tangible form, but it is some- 
thing of which the mere perception satisfies. We soon 
learn by experience how suspect we ought to feel the en- 
ticement of what satisfies only or chiefly our senses; but 
when presented with something that appeals to our spirit, 
something in which no gross element can be readily de- 
tected, something again which we have been taught to en- 
tertain as a decisive and admirable influence on the forma- 
tion of a character that is to be conspicuous for virtue, it is 
not so easy to question its right of entry before abandoning 
ourselves to its control. Another and far more potent cause 
of self-deceit is that it is accorded to, is in fact by definition 
the acknowledgment of, excellence and pre-eminence. To 
vindicate one’s honour, therefore, implies insistence on 
one’s own excellence and on the reverence which one con- 
siders due to it. 

It needs no elaboration to show how wide a field for 
error and deception is there. Our own excellence is a 
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natural object of complacency, and when others bear testi- 
mony to it, we feel our own good opinion of ourselves 
enlarged and established more firmly and justifiably. And 
not only may this desire for honour be disordered through 
grasping at it where it is not due, but also by stretching 
out after more than is due. Excellence, personal or 
national, may be there in plenty, but there will still be a 
limit imposed by reason to our own contemplation of it, 
and to the signs of appreciation which we can expect others 
tomake. But if all such signs be absent and the would-be 
recipient is not sufficiently sure ot his own worth, who does 
not understand the urge to show that he is capable of 
eliciting a tribute which at the least will assuage the 
wounds of vanity? In all these cases there is, as it were, 
an excuse either within us or in the object of desire itself. 
Pride and honour are not easily either detected or de- 
throned when they usurp the place of reason. 

The capital error, however, is to treat honour as some- 
thing to be wished for for its own sake. In the language of 
the moralist, honour is paid to ends, for things worthy of 
honour are the best things; but it is not an end in itself. We 
have already seen one case in which this is clear; that in 
which honour is sought as a means of self-assurance. 
In our supposition we used the general term excellence 
as the object of honour; we wished to use as wide a term 
as possible, to avoid for the moment any especially moral 
connotation, and to allow for this object being possibly 
undeserving of respect on simple rational and moral 
grounds. But whether we are considering some pretext for 
reverence which is not due, or the virtues and virtuous acts 
which make a man simply and without qualification a good 
man, and which are the proper object to which honour 
should be shown, or yet again excellence of some particular 
kind to which it may be paid, in any case it is only desired 
that we may be surer of our goodness. The witness will 
be most sure when it comes from those who are themselves 
virtuous; they alone have that knowledge which enables 
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them to judge perfectly, and which entitles them above 
all others to a hearing. 

In any region of science or action it is dishonest to parade 
the praises of ignorant men as a supreme advertisement 
of worth and eminence. Nowhere is it more difficult to 
reach a just estimate of this than in the national and inter- 
national life of the world. Leaving aside for the moment 
the question of absolute goodness, or virtue, let us take as 
an example the often heard debate as to whether the Eng. 
lish are a musical people. Clearly those who are them. 
selves musical are the only ones properly qualified to judge; 
and we shall be the more certain of their impartiality if 
they are not English themselves. Transfer this to the poli- 
tical sphere and a question of justice, and how much more 
difficult it becomes. We have seen some of the possibili- 
ties of deception in this matter; now the difficulty is to 
find one from whom we can feel assured that honour is 
worth receiving. But the all-important thing to be remem- 
bered at such a juncture is that it is not the applause of 
ourselves or others that we are to want for its own sake; 
always it is only rationally and rightly sought when it is 
sought as a means, in this case as a means of confirmation 
of rectitude; and its acceptance in a given instance involves 
a cool moral judgment on the credentials of the donor. 

Another thing for which honour may be desired is some 
actual gain over and above it, and to be obtained as a result 
of it. Or it may actually be paid in order to elicit some 
benefit from the party whose worth is thus recognised. And 
thus in the giving and receiving of tokens of respect and 
appreciation a mutual traffic can spring up which, if the 
honour is due and the demands of justice observed, need 
by no means be condemned. Here again the aim of our 
actions, which determines for them their measures of time 
and place and quantity, must not be honour itself, but 
those benefits which we hope to derive from it, and those 
in turn must be endowed with the certificate and seal of 
reason. It is the defectibility of our human freedom which 
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enables us to turn means into ends and so go astray in the 
pursuit of things which we recognise to be good in them- 
selves. That defectibility often provides an answer to 
those many people who are puzzled by scholastic formality. 
We have already noted how some do beyond alli doubt act 
from the sole motive of honour; yet St. Thomas sees and 
says that it is not per se desirable. These two statements 
are not contradictory; being defectible we can fail to 
‘measure up to’ the requirements of the objects of our de- 
sire. “Those who consider themselves emancipated some- 
times think that this disregard of objectivity in morality is 
a perfection and an increase of power; in reality it is a 
weakness, an inability or failure to rise to the standards 
which the nature of things imposes. In the intellectual 
order, which is also subject to the claims of morality, we 
recognise this more easily. A mistaken adjustment of the 
faculty and the object is universally recognised to be in 
certain circumstances blameworthy; the same is true of 
maladjustment between the appetitive faculties and their 
objects. 

To act habitually under the inspiration of a motive 
which is but a means to an end will be, in many instances, 
to take a short cut to the ultimate goal. But to act for the 
sake of honour, without thought of anything beyond, is 
liable to lead us far off the path of wisdom, because of those 
powers of self-deception which we have seen ourselves to 
possess in this regard, and by reason of the unreliability 
of those who may have something to gain by paying tribute 
to our course of action. We must, then, at all times be 
certain that the prestige which we wish to vindicate, 
whether for ourselves or for our country, is genuinely esti- 
mable, and not an excuse for a self-seeking which we hardly 
like to admit. And secondly we must not allow ourselves 
to be stampeded, animal fashion, in the pursuit of a posi- 
tion of supposed superiority to which we can in no wise 
tightly lay claim. 

To insist thus on the necessity of passing judgment on 
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the appeal which honour makes, is not to belittle the worth 
of that which St. Thomas proclaims as the greatest of ex. 
terior goods. On the contrary, it is the blind followers 
of it, who do not view it in the light of a superior end 
which alone gives it validity as a moral force, and alone 
illuminates it with its true meaning, who by their foolish 
or vicious courses cause the term to become equivocal, and 
thus affect others with their own imperviousness to truth 
and rightness. But to those who are jealous of their honour, 
in the sense that they consider it as the meed awarded to 
virtue by those who are best qualified to judge its deserts, 
namely those who are themselves virtuous, the conception 
of honour will appear in increasingly purer and more def.- 
nite form, and will become a constantly more trustworthy 
guide. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 
THE WAR (J) 


I 


‘England is an international burglar turned householder, and 
now wanting a strong police-force to protect his house full of 
swag.’ (MR. ANEURIN BEVAN.) 


‘One of the most serious counts against British statesmanship 
in the post-war years is that it failed to accept whatever risk 
there might have been, and that it used the prospective neu- 
trality of the United States as a cloak for British reluctance 
to bear the responsibility of leading the nations towards the 
effective outlawry of war.’ (MR. WICKHAM STEED.) 


A war toend war. So they said in 1918, and at Versailles 
was planned a new settlement and a new start. This, they 
said, would involve a peace based on forbearance and sac- 
rifice all round. But the peoples, said the statesmen, were 
not ready for such an enlightened peace. And so the pips 
had to be made to squeak, and in England there was a 
khaki election. 

We should do well to remember the voices that were 
raised, even before and during the Versailles Conference 
itself, in prophecy of what would happen within twenty 
years unless the new order, enshrined in a League of 
Nations, were erected on foundations of justice, acknow- 
ledged freely by victors and vanquished alike. ‘The key 
to the future lay in London and Washington. Britain and 
the United States had neither of them been territorially 
ravaged by the war. They at least might be expected to 
think with some detachment from the bitter revenge that 
was so naturally rife in Europe. And moreover, as the 
creditors of the whole world, Britain and the United States, 
had they conceived a soothing tune, could have called it. 
Men like C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian, realised 
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this. Lord Haig himself spoke in just such a vein to the 
war correspondents. And J. M. Keynes resigned from the 
British Delegation to the Peace Conference rather than be 
a party to the alternative. ‘Senseless greed over-reaching 
itself .... The spokesmen of the French and British 
peoples have run the risk of completing the ruin which 
Germany began, by a Peace which, if it is carried into 
effect, must impair still further, when it might have re. 
stored, the delicate, complicated organisation, already 
shaken and broken by war, through which alone European 
peoples can employ themselves and live.’ Documents 
available to-day have proved that the surrender of Germany 
was a contract—made on the agreed basis of President Wil. 
son’s Fourteen Points. Yet it is now a routine exercise in 
University Schools of International Law to trace how those 
Points were squeezed. out of the Versailles clauses between 
first and final draft. In short, men realised, even at the 
time, that no Power was willing to make any sacrifice in the 
interests of future peace; and it was already being said 
that a lead from the Anglo-Saxon peoples could have saved 
that peace. 

Perhaps the deepest insight shown into what hap- 
pened at Versailles is that of Harold Nicolson. He found 
that the chief feature at Paris was an ‘amazing inconse: 
quence ’ and lack of purpose. A peace based on righteous- 
ness was probably not possible so soon after the cessation of 
hostilities. The Four had to accommodate the inflamed 
wishes of their peoples, their own wisdom, and the lessons 
of history. To do this meant compromise—and compro- 
mise meant the betrayal of Wilson’s principles. In the 
treaty, ‘men genuinely forgot the contract of the Fourteen 
Points.’ Indeed, how could they do otherwise, in an atmo- 
sphere characterised by such phenomena as the famous 
telegram of 226 Members of Parliament to Mr. Lloyd 
George? 

Mr. Lloyd George had spoken as follows on the night 
after the Armistice: ‘ No settlement which contravenes the 
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principles of eternal justice will be a permanent one. Let 
us be warned by the example of 1871. We must not allow 
any sense of revenge, any spirit of greed, any grasping de- 
ire, to over-ride the fundamental principles of righteous- 
ness. Vigorous attempts will be made to hector and bully 
ihe Government in the endeavour to make them depart 
fom the strict principles of right, and to satisfy some base, 
wrdid, squalid ideas of vengeance and avarice....’ But 
at Paris, in the words of Colonel House, ‘ each nation put 
forward a solution which was coloured by self-interest. 
This was, in a sense, just as true of the United States as of 
france, Italy or Great Britain. We sacrificed little in 
amouncing that we would take no territory (which we did 
not want), nor Reparations (which we could not collect). 
Qur interest lay entirely in assuring a regime of world tran- 
quillity ... Wéilson’s idealism was in line with a healthy 
Realpolitik.’ The best commentary on both statements is 
glance, to-day, at an atlas of 1920. 

It was, then, a bad treaty. But, nevertheless, and here 
isthe greatest tragedy of all, in the light of the next fifteen 
years, at Was possible to say at the time (as Harold Nicolson 
las urged, in extenuation), ‘The Covenant will put it 
tight.’ For the League Covenant contained a revision- 
cause: the safety-valve of Article 19. There in a sentence 
is the charge against those who made and subsequently 
administered the Peace and the League. The safety-valve 
was never allowed to work, and to-day it is too late. How 
far is our own country to blame? 


Il 


British responsibility for the collapse of the post-war 
ystem will be determined by how far the conception of an 
International Community was made the effective, as well 
the official, basis of British policy. 

A ‘ Family of Nations ’ had been a political aspiration for 
ilong time. During the nineteenth century a series of 
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international good habits, such as arbitration, conciliation 
procedures, conferences on everything from postage to poli. 
tics, had grown up and made the aspiration less chimerical. 
What the framers of the Covenant tried to do was to inte. 
grate these pieces of machinery into a working machine— 
to integrate the habits into a settled way of life. To this 
extent the Covenant is a landmark. But there was poor 
visibility ahead of it. While it had been possible even 
before 1914 to show that the ‘ community of nations’ was 
a fact economically, the years since 1870 had been domi- 
nated politically by nationalism and imperialism. Econo- 
mic interdependence has long been a class-room platitude. 
‘The phosphates of Chile,’ says Professor Toynbee, ‘ were 
exported as far afield as the cereals of the United States or 
Russia; and Switzerland and Belgium drew the raw 
materials for their industries from the same distant sources 
as Germany or England.’ But political disunity had been 
running counter to all this for generations. 

Hence the very form and machinery of the League of 
Nations. The League was a recognition of shortcomings, 
and an attempt to foster the desired political harmony in 
several specific ways. There was, first, the machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. There were, secondly, 
the prescribed means of positive co-operation in a multi- 
tude of non-political common interests, such as health and 
transit and drugs and the traffic in women. Thirdly, the 
principle of trusteeship became explicit in the Mandates 
System. Lastly, there was the provision for collective de- 
fence against a Covenant breaker. The conception that 
lies behind all this is still being illustrated, in slogans 
which have now become retrospective and disillusioned— 
‘The strength of all for the security of each’; ‘ The law 
must be armed’; and Professor Zimmern’s definition of 
Internationalism, ‘harmony of understanding in a world 
of unassailable diversity.’ 

But the implication is unescapable. To this extent the 
Covenant meant a fresh start. In criticising foreign policy 
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after 1919 it is no longer necessary to look back earlier 
for precedents or parallels by which to justify or condemn. 
For, if the Peace Settlement gave a ‘clean sheet’ cult that 
is as old as wars themselves, it gave also two things that 
were quite new. One of these was the framework of an 
International Community. This became for the first time 
explicit, and was the declared basis of the whole settlement. 
The other thing was a set of pledges (in the Covenant) 
that were reciprocal, freely given, and individually and 
jointly guaranteed by all. If these mutual pledges meant 
anything, therefore, the new system was, for each member- 
State, the greatest single national interest. It is hardly 
possible to study the Covenant and the contemporary docu- 
ments without concluding that, for us, the League of Na- 
tions was either the greatest single British interest or a 
srap of paper. To argue any other situation is to try to 


‘live in two worlds, the old and the new. The whole of 


British policy was pledged up to the hilt to the new. Here, 
then, are the terms in which British policy since the War 
must fundamentally be judged. 

The difference between the old outlook and the new was 
well reflected in a remark of the United States President 
during the Peace Conference. ‘ President Wilson said that 
itwas a matter of complete indifference to him what France 
and Great Britain had decided in the form of secret treaty; 
they had since then accepted the Fourteen Points; they 
were thus obliged, whatever their previous engagements, 
to consider only the wishes of the populations con- 


III 


_ The twenty years since the War fall into three clearly 
marked periods. In the first, down to 1925, the machinery 
was set going. These were the years of the Washington 


’ Naval Disarmament Conference—the most successful of all 


the post-war conclaves, of the Geneva Protocol, and the 
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Locarno Treaty; and during this period the States of Cen. § force 
tral Europe were restored to economic health—Austria, J for ‘ 
Greece, and (after the disaster of the Ruhr invasion) Ger- § was t 
many. Locarno was the climax of these years, and came § of int 
to be regarded as the herald of a settled peace based on § and 2 
Anglo-Franco-German collaboration. mean: 
The next five years, down to 1930, form a second period § 4 sta 
in which Locarno bore fruit. Germany entered the League § ‘mor: 
in 1926. In the following year the World Economic Con- § 4p att 
ference was held at Geneva, and its miserable failure was 9} Leagy 
offset by the reflection that never before had international J agains 
. understanding allowed so ambitious a project to be even § had b 
thought of. In the next year, 1928, came high-water-mark: J yersu; 
the Pact of Paris, whereby virtually the whole world re- § the m 
nounced war as an instrument of national policy. Here § has ey 
was a treaty, as M. Briand declared, that (for the first time Int 
in history) was not bound down in time and place, and did § has be 
not start from a territorial status quo. And finally, in collap 
1928, all the machinery of peaceful settlement so labori- J post-w 
ously forged since 1815 was consolidated into one text, the nity, < 
General Act. our pr 
The third period, since 1930, has been one of remorse- § we ha 
less, accelerating disintegration, until nothing is now left § that w 
of the new morality beyond the fact that, out of deference The 
to the Kellogg Pact, wars are called by other names. Man- § of fact 
churia, the Four Power Pact, the Chaco War, Hitler's § of the 
advent, Abyssinia, Spain, Rearmament, the resumed war in § put th 
the Far East, all these made up a crescendo of disruption, J that 
until, while as early as 1935 men were saying that the poli- 9 Britis} 
tical future of the League of Nations was dubious, to-day ] js the 
no man can look to any likely political future without 
dread. The flight from the League began when sanctions 
were taken off in June 1936. In September 1937 a lead- 
ing article in The Times spoke of the League in the past On 
tense. Already there was talk of ‘League Reform’; and ¥ was ac 
this meant one of two courses. At one extreme there WaS J the co 
a cry for giving the League the overwhelming backing of § trustee 
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force that it had had in President Wilson’s original scheme; 
for ‘ putting teeth into the Covenant.’ At the other, there 
was the cry that its teeth must be drawn, since the idea 
of international trust backed by force was a contradiction 
and a snare, and since the threat of collective war as a 
means of preserving the peace was illogical and dangerous. 
A stand was to be made on the long-distance efficacy of 
‘moral authority.’ Finally, during that same year, 1937, 
an attack was published not only against the record of the 
League’s Areopogus of Anglo-French hegemony, but 
against the whole principle on which the Covenant itself 
had been erected. The Comte de Saint Aulaire’s Geneva 
versus Peace is one of the saddest books, and yet one of 
the most salutary, that the study of international relations 
has ever provided. 

In the light of all this, it becomes imperative to ask what 
has been the part of Great Britain in aiding or resisting the 
collapse? Have we thrown our whole vitality into the 
post-war system? Have we put the international commu- 
nity, and the long view of an international future, first in 
our policy? Are there any real and undeniable risks that 
we have taken for it? Can we point to any real sacrifice 
that we have made in its name? 

The answer to these questions depends upon two kinds 
of fact: on the actual record of British policy—the nature 
of the diplomatic achievements themselves; and, through- 
out the seventeen years before the crash, the state of mind 
that was revealed beneath what was actually done by 
British Governments. ‘To some extent this second point 
is the more illuminating. 


IV 


On October 22nd, 1926, the British Colonial Secretary 
was addressing the Imperial Conference in London. In 
] the course of his speech he said: ‘The whole thing is a 
rusteeship, a mandate; though the mandate is, in the main, 
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not to an international commission sitting at Geneva, but 
to what I believe is an even more effective body—the Par. 
liaments and public opinions of this country and the Em- 
pire. Anyone who reads Article 22 (the Mandates 
article) of the Covenant, and sees there the precise obli- 
gation, legal and moral, of the Mandatory Power to the 
Mandates Commission, can hardly fail to assess that remark 
as an international crime. But quite apart from that, a 
Government that speaks in such a vein has little grace in 
condemning Poland when (later) she flouted her own 
Minority Treaties, or Japan when, in leaving the League, 
she took her Mandates with her. The episode is all the 
more unfortunate since the record of Great Britain as a 
mandatory is the cleanest in the world. 

In September of the following year, 1927, the British 
Foreign Secretary addressed the League Assembly. His 
speech was a warning, necessary at the time, against the 
danger of “ general’ obligations and hypothetical commit. 
ments. He had in mind the Geneva Protocol of three years 
earlier. But what disturbed the delegates was not the 
warning, nor his hint that his country might, if Geneva 
persisted in general projects, revert to ‘That smaller but 
older League’ (the British Commonwealth). The fatal 
circumstance was the detached tone of the whole address, 
and particularly his reference to the League as ‘ your 
League,’ a remark which does not even suggest personal 
membership, and certainly does little to reassure a cynical 
European doubtful of British League-mindedness. 

The same sort of detachment, making plausible the re- 
tort that Great Britain was all along thinking more in terms 
of her individual national strength in emergency rather 
than the collective support of her fellow-members, was re- 
vealed at the opening of the Naval Conference in London 
in January 1930. ‘The speech of welcome addressed to the 
delegates by their host dwelt on two points. One was a 
plea for disarmament down to ‘ the lowest level compatible 
with national safety.’ The other was a spirited assurance 
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that Great Britain would continue to ‘ co-operate with the 
League of Nations.’ As to the first, to think in terms of 
national safety if armed defence has indeed been inter- 
nationalised is reactionary; while if armed defence has not 
been internationalised, talk of disarmament at all is idle. 
As to the second, to say you will co-operate with (rather 
than im) something of which you are a full member is as 
gratuitous, and accordingly as suspicious, as for a footballer 
to say he will co-operate with his team. It suggests an 
uneasy detachment and a mental reservation. 

Perhaps the most staggering revelation of a state of mind 
at variance with action is that reported in Professor Zim- 
mern’s book, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 
at the opening of the Manchurian question in 1931. ‘The 
Council meeting on Friday, September 25th, was the 
crucial moment. It was at this meeting that the British | 
member referred to the Japanese member, who was sitting 
beside him, as “ my Japanese colleague,” and he spoke of 
the other party to the dispute, seated at the extreme end 
of the horse-shoe table, as “‘ the representative of China.” ’ 

Such citations as these are really of vital importance. 
They are words that speak louder than actions. It would 
be specious to stress them if they stood alone; but they are 
only examples of many, and they are all official utterances. 
Moreover, three of them are taken from peak-moments in 
post-war history, and from the period when the cause of 
the Covenant was said to be gaining in both enthusiasm 
and momentum. Above all, statements such as these show 
their true import, small or great, when read against the 
background of the actual diplomatic record. If the British 
record is sound, these quotations are unimportant. But 
if the record is vulnerable, they are, perhaps, the reason. 
An examination of the record leaves one seriously dis- 
turbed. 


(10 BE CONTINUED) 


A. C. F. BEALEs, 
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THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT OF 
PRISON REFORM 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW LEGISLATION 


Tue new Criminal Justice Bill which was introduced to 
the House of Commons towards the end of last year is 
now ploughing its way in some form or other towards the 
Statute Book. 

Its provisions, which have provoked a good deal of dis- 
cussion up and down the country, have at any rate served to 
draw the attention of people to the system under which 
our prisons are being administered. 

With every effort at reform there is always the fear 
present that we may be in danger of taking the sting out 
of the punishment of imprisonment; there is always the 
fear that we may be turning our prisons into homes from 
home. 

The history of English prison administration this cen- 
tury has been one of concession, amelioration and improve- 
ment to the point where people have begun to wonder 
whether the reforms have not been carried too far, having 
in mind the vicious nature of the crimes which our prisons 
are frequently called upon to handle. 

It was a striking fact, however, during the course of the 
debate which followed the second reading of the Bill, that 
Member after Member, some of whom had served terms 
of imprisonment, spoke in favour of the reforms as a whole, 
the dissentients being solitary voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

The reason for the attitude of misgiving displayed by 
the general public is simply because they take a different 
point of view. The man in the street tends to regard a 
prison as a place to which a man is sent to be punished 
for a crime which he has committed, 
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The prison authorities themselves regard punishment 
as the smallest part of their work; fitting a man to take 
his place once more in society as a law abiding citizen being 
an infinitely more important thing from their point of 
view. 

The system whereby outside people visit prisons has only 
been in vogue since 1921, the date of the commencement 
of the modern prison system as we now know it. 

The idea was that a man tended to deteriorate in the 
prison atmosphere if no contrast was provided, and that 
a system which returned a man into society worse than 
when it received him, could only be evil. 

Accordingly the prison authorities invited people who 
were known to be interested in social work, to become 
prison visitors, there being no qualifications beyond a de- 
sire to do the work and ordinary aptitude. Each prison 
was divided into a certain number of sections, a visitor 
being allowed to each section. 

The duties of the visitor are to visit each prisoner in 
his section as often as possible. Most visitors do their 
visiting on Sunday afternoon, but there is no set time. The 
visitor has to make it his business to learn all about the 
man he visits, to entertain and amuse him and, most of 
all, to help him both when he is in prison and if necessary 
when he is discharged. 

The visitor can do much. First of all the confidence of 
the man must be gained, then his interest. Often a visitor 
can help to put things straight between a man and his 
wife, or his family, or his parents, as the case may be, for 
many people cast off a sinning brother. 

Then preparations have to be made for a new start upon 
the man’s discharge. The rest of the time is filled up by 
trying to improve a man’s outlook by reading, argument, 
chatting, and a thousand and one devices revealed only by 
friendship. 

Failure is frequent, success often the exception, but it is 
a fascinating kind of work, It is so different from the im- 
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personal way in which most of us put sixpence into a col- 
lection box, or give a penny to a beggar, thinking no more 
of the incident. 

Most of us go through the world quite untouched by the 
suffering and struggling of what we might call the extreme 
class of society. It is good to get beneath the veneer of 
everyday life to face stark reality, for in addition to so 
much that is unlovely one comes across striking manifes- 
tations of unexpected beauty, and after all, are we not one 
and all individually responsible for the existence of prisons 
and criminals? 

We are all members of a society which is responsible for 
the slums which are the breeding grounds of crime. Ought 
we not then to make it our business to try to redeem these 
outcasts? For those who have the time and the inclina- 
tion it is a much finer way than that of paying someone 
else to do their part. 

Another view commonly held is that criminals are a 
class apart. Believe me there is very little difference be- 
tween the man in prison and the man outside it. 

As in every other sphere of life, the great hope of the 
new reforms is focussed on the young, and the new legisla- 
tion proposes a series of new institutions for dealing with 
the young, some being intended for young people before 
conviction and some for young people after conviction. A 
kind of State remand home for children under 17 is pro- 
posed to deal with the abnormal cases requiring medical 
investigation and mental observation. 

The new institutions for those people who have been 
convicted are to be in the form of compulsory attendance 
centres, the argument being that while punishment may 
be very necessary for juvenile offenders it should not break 
the thread of their lives if it is to do them good. It should 
not take them out of employment if they are in jobs, nor 
outlaw them from their fellow men. At the same time it 
should be unpleasant. 

Young people sentenced to attend these centres will be 
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ordered to attend for not more than three hours a day at 
times which will deprive them of the leisure they normally 
spend in going to the pictures, or the football match. It 
will also make them look rather silly in the eyes of their 
friends, a very important fact. 

However strongly we may feel in favour of the retention 
of flogging, all those who have ever been connected with it 
are unanimous in their belief that it serves no useful pur- 
pose, having a brutalising effect on the recipient and a de- 
grading effect on the administrators. The idea must always 
be to reclaim, and punishment must be consistent with this 
object. 

Another argument, not infrequently heard, is that the 
retention of flogging as part of the penal code acts as a 
deterrent. The facts are that robbery with violence in- 
creased in the years immediately following the passing of 
the Garrotters Act in 1863. 

It was claimed that the infliction of a number of sen- 
tences of flogging resulted in the diminution of certain 
crimes in Liverpool. It was revealed in Parliament that 
as a matter of fact there was an increase in the number of 
cases of robbery with violence after a number of these 
sentences had been inflicted in Liverpool. 

Another important feature of the proposed legislation 
is the part dealing with the persistent offender. In this 
case the main question is not so much humanising the treat- 
ment as of protecting society against the pests who con- 
tinually inflict suffering upon their fellow men and women. 
At the same time the question of reform is not ruled out 
even here. 

It is proposed to institute two new types of sentence, one 
for the young habitual offender under thirty years of age, 
and the other a sentence of preventive detention for the 
hardened offender over thirty. In neither case will this 
type of sentence have any relation to the crime for which 
it is to be inflicted. The sentences in this category will 
also be elastic, and the Secretary of State will have the 
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power to release a prisoner before the expiration of the 
full period if he is satisfied that the prisoner is likely to 
make good. 

Those prisoners who are sentenced to a long term of 
preventive detention will come under the influence of re. 
formative treatment of a type which has hitherto not been 
possible, and to those who look sceptical at the idea of an 
old lag ever making good, let me say that cases are on 
record. I myself could quote several. 

Still another reform proposed is that which abolishes 
the idea of criminal lunatics, that is to say people who have 
committed crimes while the balance of their mind has been 
disturbed. In future, they will be referred to as ‘State 
Mental Patients,’ and this represents an important move 
on the road to recognition of the fact, urged by prison re- 
formers for so long, that many of the cases which go to 
prison could more easily be dealt with by mind doctors 
than by sentences of punishment. 

Not so very long ago lunatics were cruelly flogged in our 
prisons, to drive the devil out of them. We smile at such 
ignorant treatment to-day, but it is my belief that in years 
to come our successors will smile at our twentieth century 
treatment of many of our own criminals and their obvious- 
ly psychological and pathological problems. 

To those people who argue that the habitual offender, 
who has spent a lifetime in and out of prison, is beyond 
redemption, I would cite the case of Elizabeth Fry, who 
introduced the fragrance of her sweet personality into the 
cells at Newgate Prison filled with drink-maddened and de- 
based wretches, cells into which the warders themselves 
dared not go. How did she do it? 

It is recalled that a prison official tried to dissuade her, 
telling her that the inmates were beyond all help, to which 
she is said to have replied, ‘Surely you cannot mean that 
they are beyond the help of God?’ The official is reported 
to have been filled with confusion and to have replied that 
he did not mean that. Then she went in, 
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A powerful argument is often brought forward that it 
is better for anyone who has the desire to help with this 
work to spend his or her time in trying to prevent people 
from going into prison rather than in trying to set them 
on the right path when it is too late, as is often the case. 
In other words, the claims of other social service institu- 
tions, such as Boys’ Clubs, should receive priority. 

This argument is, I fear, unanswerable, but I think we 
have a justification for the work in a sentence from the 
sayings of Christ. ‘I was in prison and ye came unto me.’ 

Deep down in every man or woman, however debased, is 
a spark of the divine fire waiting to be fanned into flame. 
If religion cannot tackle a problem like this, then surely 
its critics are justified. 

AtEc R. ELLs. 
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MarcuHENoIr in Le Désespéré is generally taken as the pro. 
totype of the writer. In this character Léon Bloy draws the 
portrait of a man of intense and burning faith, but given 
to passion and governed not by reason, but by feeling; he 
gives the picture of an unrecognised and embittered artist, 
of one who with the vision of a saint could not practise 
even ordinary virtue, and who, driven to despair by the con. 
sequences of his acts, becomes almost insane through his 
capacity for suffering. This portrait, however, is neither 
exact nor complete; Léon Bloy himself was far more of a 
Christian and far less of a lunatic than Marchenoir. 

Round this saint manqué, this vagabond accompli, this 
grotesque figure surrounded by poverty and degradation, 
the prey of passion, and yet dispenser of spiritual gifts, a 
peculiar interest centres to-day. To deny Léon Bloy’s 
spiritual influence would be not only injurious but unjust. 
He was responsible for some of the most remarkable con- 
versions of the last fifty years, those of Jacques Maritain 
and de la Meer Walcheren among others. 

A prophet of chaos, lawless, paradoxical, outrageous, 
Bloy had in himself the germs of the disruptive elements 
in the midst of which we live. It is probably this fact that 
recommends him to the modern mind, and is the reason 
why his books, passed over in silence in his lifetime, are 
now read with avidity. To the chaos which he saw and 
foresaw in the world, he opposed Christian faith, His 
power over others and the influence of his books—apart 
from their art—lies in the intensity of this faith and in 
his power of projecting it. This faith is his spiritual 
appeal. ‘ How is it,’ he exclaims, ‘ that violently tempted 
as I am, and often falling, I can yet inspire others with 
courage?’ 

If this intense faith be his spiritual appeal, a natural 
appeal to modern taste can be found in his cry of despair, 
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in his talent for grotesque imagery, in his outrageous 
frankness, and in the very definite carnal background 
against which he tries to raise a religious structure. Con- 
trast, Violent contrast, is the law of his art as it was of his 
life. His books present pictures of mud-bespattered gar- 
goyles, but with the light of heaven falling on them. 

Extravagant in his writing, in his way of living, in his 
person, in his extraordinary loves, exaggeration is the 
samp that marks every page of his writing and every phase 
of his life. Detractor of the clergy, defamer of the bour- 
geois, Violent critic of his fellow writers and workers, all 
the venom and gall of his pen was directed against medio- 
crity, and his compassion for the prostitute was no less 
exaggerated than his diatribes against the priest. His 
sympathy went out only to the fanatical or heroic, and his 
pity only to the fallen and degraded. ‘There was no place 
in his scheme for reason or common sense, no room for 
ordinary virtue. It had to be a case of saint or sinner, 
ofall or nothing. He himself needed a religion that would 
give all, that would accept all that torment of love which 
digs deep into the human heart in order to make place 
for God. 

Yet he himself did not become a saint. This was the 
tragedy of his life. Humble and selfless in his love of God, 
he never attained to charity or humility with regard to his 
fellow men, and if he referred all the rays of the universe 
to the Almighty, it was from the pen of Léon Bloy that 
these rays had to be projected. Gentle and kind to all who 
agreed with him, his ferocity towards his opponents knew 
no bounds. His charity could go out only to the poor and 
suffering. ‘ You suffer, therefore you represent God,’ He 
made himself the patron of the fallen and degraded. ‘I 
feel myself in communion with al] the rebels, all the dis- 
appointed and misunderstood, with all those damned by 
this world.’ 

Léon Bloy was born in Périgeux in 1846. From his 
mother, who was partly Spanish, a woman of ardent faith, 
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he inherited many characteristics. When he was about 
fifteen he lost his faith, but recovered it ‘in a tumult of 
joy’ in Paris in 1866. He says himself of his youth that 
he needed some one to love blindly and without measure, 
His mother understood. ‘It is God, it is the Infinte that 
you need,’ she wrote him on one occasion. ‘It is towards 
God that your aspirations are urging you.’ Her words fell 
on deaf ears. Years passed, years in which, as he says, 
‘ pride, sensuality, sloth, envy, contempt and hatred accu- 
mulated. There were even moments when hatred of Christ 
and His Church was the unique sentiment of my heart.’ 

It was at this juncture that he met Barbey d’Aureévilly, 
of whom Bloy was ready at once to make an idol. D’Auré- 
villy used his influence to re-Christianise Bloy, and suc- 
ceeded in an unhoped-for manner. From that time, as his 
mother had predicted, Jesus Christ became the object of 
Léon Bloy’s capacity for love. This love was never again 
completely quenched, in spite of his many subsequent sins. 
The real conversion took place in the church of St, 
Géneviéve (the Pantheon) during a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, at which Bloy assisted bathed in tears. 
With this conversion he passed from one extreme to 
another. He gave himself to a life of prayer and penance 
and received extraordinary graces. ‘Il m’est arrivé les 
choses les plus extraordinaires, les plus incroyables, les plus 
heureuses.’ One can imagine what these first spiritual ex- 
periences were to a temperament like Bloy’s. 

Fortunately or unfortunately his destiny as a writer de- 
clared itself about the same time, though, as he says, ‘I 
knew nothing of literature, did not even know that my 
contemporaries existed, walking as I did, weeping with 
love, on the golden carpets of Paradise.’ 

Exalted by his first religious fervours and looking for 
the first time at everything in the light of faith, Bloy was 
horrified at the lives of mediocre Catholics and at the fail- 
ings of priests. Without being a saint, he had the saint's 
outlook on the subject of tepidity, and unfortunately aired 
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this view in his early writings. This damned him with 
the Catholic press. To a born writer, a man of genius, 
this meant only a temporary ill-success. Bloy might have 
gone on quietly with his life as a writer, with his life of 
piety, and his life of humble employment as a clerk, had 
itnot been fora woman. And whatawoman! The story 
is told in the Désespéré and in the Lettres a Véronique, 
one of the most human if one of the most extraordinary 
records. About the same time Léon Bloy, by giving up his 
ordinary employment, entered upon that period of poverty 
(poverty that might have been avoided) and destitution 
which covered the greater part of his life. 

This Véronique, Anne Marie Roulet, was the first 
woman with whom he had a liaison—in the Désespéré the 
times and characters are transposed. He was at that time 
over thirty. Anne Marie was a ‘fille de joie,’ but had car- 
ried on this profession only for two or three years, and 
cannot be identified with the prostitute whom Bloy por- 
trays with such cynical lyricism in Le Désespéré. 

He succeeded in converting Anne Marie, but the pro- 
cess of conversion, with its long hours of mutual prayer and 
its long days of religious instruction, did not preclude 
lapses into their earlier relationship. Bloy’s first feeling 
with regard to this woman had been one of pure pity and 
desire to lead her to better life, but other emotions soon 
supervened, Nevertheless, these lapses from the strict line 
of virtue were bitterly repented of, and for the long sub- 
sequent years during which they lived together, their 
friendship was wholly spiritual. Anne Marie soon out- 
stripped her master in piety, gave herself altogether to 
prayer, had real or imagined visions and revelations, in 
which Bloy implicitedly believed. With time she became 
more and more exalted and visionary. This led to re- 
lgious mania and finally to lunacy of an aggravated kind. 

Broken-hearted and reduced to despair by the horror of 
this ending, Bloy gave himself up to a life of debauch, 
seeking at the same time a refuge in his art as a writer. 
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But he no longer frequented his former literary friends, 
Barbey d’Aurévilly, Ernest Hello, Paul Bourget, but rather 
the literateurs of the Boulevards and the Chat Noir. The 
story of the liaisons which he formed with two women, 
both prostitutes, at this period forms the subject matter of 
La Femme pauvre. Writing later of this time, he says: 
“When I saw myself forced to look in the face all the 
abomination of the world, after having been saturated with 
the splendour of God, how can my writings, aided by my 
nature, be anything else than what they are, a vomiting 
and anathema. I had entered the literary world as one 
flagellated by the Cherubim might enter a hell of darkness 
and filth.’ 

From 1890, when he married Jeanne Molbech, whom he 
had converted from Protestantism, Bloy’s life was not only 
regular but saintly. Through all his errors his faith had 
remained intact. He was not only a sincere but an ortho- 
dox Catholic. His zeal and humility can be gauged by 
the simplicity and ardour of his devotion. A daily com- 
municant, always to be seen at early Mass in these later 
days, hidden in some corner weeping over his sins, rising 
in the night to say the Office of the Dead, and spending 
the whole day of the Portiuncula trying to gain indul- 
gences, his piety was as simple as a child’s. But he was 
lonely, always lonely, in spite of having a wife and child- 
ren. Possibly this loneliness was the result of his expe- 
rience of the nearness of God’s presence. ‘The nearer 
one approaches to God the more one is lonely; it is the 
infinity of loneliness,’ 

In his art Léon Bloy was a master. For him language 
was the festive garb of thought. He demanded that writ- 
ing should be splendid and cadenced, sonorous and monu- 
mental. His own writing fulfils in a measure these condi- 
ditions. In the art of imagery he is unsurpassed, but he 
often strains his images to the verge of the grotesque. It 
is a pity, too, that he often draws his conclusions under the 
influence of passion or feeling, and that these conclusions, 
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even when of a religious order, spring from pictures of 
moral corruption, pictures often so overladen with filth and 
vulgarity that even the liberally minded reader may be 
repulsed by what can be summed up only in the word 
‘ordure.’ On the other hand, Léon Bloy could write of 
divine mysteries even as the saints write of them, with a 
power that is seldom given even to the saints. Rémy de 
Gourmont has a witty word about Bloy’s books: ‘ They 
appear to have been written by an Aquinas in collabora- 
tion with Gargantua.’ 

His works are the result of his own dearly bought 
experiences. They are the story of the war waged between 
his mind and his heart, between his soul and the world. 
Salvation for him lay in the way of feeling, and the force 
of his own personality was such that it had to stamp itself 
on all that he wrote and did. Whether writing a chapter 
of exegetics or a business letter it is always his own tem- 
perament that is projected—exaggerated, hyperbolic, 
overflowing with emotion. Bloy wrote much, seven 
volumes of a sort of journal, not to speak of the Désespéré, 
La Femme Pauvre, Le Salut par les Jutfs, Celle qui pleure 
(Our Lady of la Salette), Le Mendiant ingrat, etc. 

To enter into Léon Bloy’s religious ideas would take 
too long. They all find expression in his writings. They 
are original and, if peculiar, deeply thought out. His in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament, his penetration of the 
problem of the Jews, his outlook with regard to the Holy 
Spirit, his complete abandonment on the subject of la 
Salette, show how much he had meditated on these sub- 
jects. What is deepest perhaps in his work is his inter- 
pretation of suffering, It might be said that he had worked 
out a metaphysic of suffering. 

His religious influence sprang probably from his under- 
standing of suffering. He seems to have been appointed 
to withdraw from error beings like himself, filled with pas- 
sions and desires, victims of joys forbidden or lawful, who 
need a refuge in faith but cannot enter the Church by the 
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ordinary door. For nei | Bloy provides another door. He § AS 
personally knew the heights and depths, and out of his § 74 © 
own experience could help others. Maritain has a fine § 57¢5P 
sentence on this subject: ‘To some who would turn giddy ime 
at the thought of an abyss, of heights and depths of which absurd 
they know nothing, Bloy remains an enigma. But there — 
are souls, souls in imminent danger of perishing, who seek der 
beauty in the abyss, and upon whom milder apologetics § Churc 
would have no effect, souls whose reason is so impaired by § origin. 
error that theology cannot act on them. They imagine § schem« 
that obedience to faith is incompatible with the daring of § structi 
intelligence, or with the play of art and beauty, or they § But 
are overcome by the mediocrity of many Catholics. Bloy § Pére ¢ 
inspires such starving souls with a presentiment of the J """¢ 
glory of God.’ dhe 
A. N. 
it is p 
a gent 
which 
REUNION IN CATHOLICITY 
1 HE unity of Christians, Our Lord implies, is a necessary = 
condition if the world is to accept His mission from His Me P 
Father; He prays that His followers ‘ may be one . . . that omg 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me’ (Jn. xvii, : a 
21). The scandal, the futility, of the continuance of Chris- ys 
tian divisions whose origins and meaning have been long yarye 
forgotten is plain for all to see. Yet nobody with any sense J 4 ¢h 
of realities can be blind to the immensity of the obstacles  ,, h 
which hinder Christian reunion, nor to the theoretic un- Jv. 
soundness and the practical hopelessness of the various pate . 
well-meaning but man-made solutions that have so far been ge 
offered to the problem. Meanwhile, with bewildering Whol 
rapidity, the alignments for what looks like becoming the J ¢ , 
final struggle between Christ and secularism for the soul 5 ie 
of civilised man are being formed, leaving those who pro- ' Dit 
fess the name of Christ hopelessly divided among them- § Reunic 
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Anglo-Saxondom has much to answer for in originating 
and continuing the divisions of Christendom, and it alone 
isresponsible for most of the subdivisions of those divisions 
—the final atomisation of Christendom, the reductio ad 
absurdum of schism. But to Anglo-Saxondom is due also 
the origin of many of the efforts of recent years, however 
pathetically inadequate, to undo the damage. Faith and 
Order, Life and Work, the Branch Theory and the Bridge- 
Church Approach, all these are of British or American 
origin. And to all these, and to most other reunion 
schemes or dreams, ‘ Rome ’ has appeared as the great ob- 
structionist. 

But now with the publication of an English edition of 
Pere Congar’s Chrétiens Desunis: Principes d’un CEcume- 
nisme Catholique’, it is a ‘Roman’ who takes the field, 
and with devastating effect. Gently but firmly he shows 
the unsoundness of many of the fundamental postulates of 
the various schemes for man-made reunion. He shows that 
it is precisely “ Rome’ that holds implicit in her theology 
agenuine ‘ecumenicism,’ a real hope for a real reunion 
which will not only satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
‘ecumenicist,’ but, what is of paramount importance, 
will be in accordance with the revealed mind and 
will of God. ‘Rome’ offers a solution which is not 
the product of human prudence or human toleration. 
Moreover, she does not merely offer a plan or a theory; she 
offers the reality: the God-given Ecclesia—de Trinitate et 
ex hominibus—manifested in and manifesting God’s 
economy of salvation for mankind. Her faith, penetrated 
and elaborated by her theology, offers a genuine reunion: 
not the imposition of a new unity on an existing diversity, 
but the integration of existing and man-made diversity into 
existing and God-made unity; an integration which, while 
eliminating distinctions does not abolish distinctiveness, 
but at once enriches the diversity by synthesising it in the 
Whole, and enriches the Whole by actualising with diver- 
sity the Catholic capacities of its indestructible Unity. 


' Divided Christendom. A Catholic Study of the Problem of 
Reunion. By M. J. Congar, O.P. (Geoffrey Bles: The Cen- 
tenary Press; 12s. 6d.) 
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So jejune and abstract a formula can convey no impres. 
sion of the detailed elaboration and concrete realism of 
Pére Congar’s treatment. Others have said all that need 
be said in praise of his pioneer work and in recognition of 
its importance. Yet the very novelty and originality of it 
may be a source of misgiving, especially to non-Catholic 
readers accustomed to a very different note in ‘Roman’ 
pronouncements on the subject. Is this indeed genuine and 
orthodox ‘ Roman’ doctrine? 

A distinction is necessary. Pére Congar’s theology is not 
new; his dogma is not original. His originality consists in 
his perception of the implications of that dogma and that 
theology when applied to the existing facts of Christian 
division. 

By constant reference to primary sources—to Scripture 
and the Fathers and to the pronouncements of Popes and 
Councils—Pére Congar is at great pains to show that, what- 
ever he thought of his applications, his doctrine is not his 
own, but that of the Catholic Church. Yet here and there 
it is possible to regret that he employs a novel terminology, 
or an unfamiliar and sometimes involved line of argument, 
which may cause the reader unnecessary misgiving. Such, 

erhaps, is the distinction, fundamental to his argument, 
tee Catholicity as an essential capacity inherent in the 
nature of the Church, and its external actualisation. This 
distinction is a valid one; but it would perhaps have been 
more convincing had it been stated in less unfamiliar lan- 
guage. Post-Tridentine apologetic has stressed the con- 
cepts of Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity and Apostolicity as 
marks or notes of the Church, that is to say as empirically 
observable facts whereby the Church may be recognised. 
Yet these external ‘marks’ are but expressions of those 
four essentially supernatural endowments of the Church 
which are the objects, not of empirical verification but of 
supernatural faith alone, and in which we acknowledge our 
belief in the Creeds. Fr. Congar’s distinction would per- 
haps have carried more weight and conviction had it been 
linked up with this more recognisable distinction between 
the ‘notes’ and the supernatural realities of which those 
‘notes ’ are but the external expression. 
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On another fundamental point we could have wished for 
greater clearness. Pére Congar, in line with the unanimous 
witness of Scripture and Tradition, maintains the identity 
of the ‘ institutional ’ and visible Church with the Mystical 
Body here on earth. Yet elsewhere, and particularly in the 
early pages of his chapter on ‘ The Status of our Separated 
Brethren,’ he maintains that they are not co-terminous, and 
sometimes he would seem even to contrast them. This is in- 
deed fully in line with much recent Catholic ecclesiology 
from Germany, but it is, at very least, confusing to the 
reader. Yet surely it must be maintained that the Mysti- 
cal Body on earth and the visible institution of the Church 
ae absolutely identical and indeed co-terminous? ‘True, 
later on in this same chapter, P. Congar suggests that it is 
not so much the Church that differs from the Mystical 
Body, but that it is membership of the Church-Mystical 
Body that is ‘ realised in different ways’ (as the Table of 
Contents happily states it). The principle of solution of 
the ‘Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus’ problem lies not in a 
dangerous distinction between an invisible Mystical Body 
and the visible institutional Church, however cautiously 
formulated, but solely (as Billot suggests) in the distinc- 
tion between invisible membership of the visible Church, 
and visible membership of the same. This chapter would 
perhaps have gained much in clearness had it elaborated 
the analogical character of the concept of adherence to the 
Church, and shown how it is realised in an essentially 
diverse way in (for instance) the Catholic saint, any profes- 
sing Catholic in a state of grace, in the professing Catholic 
ina state of sin, in the baptised non-Catholic Christian in 
astate of grace, and in the ‘ justified,’ unbaptised pagan. 
The elimination of any univocal misconception of Church 
membership, empirically and statistically verifiable, is 
necessary not only in any approach to a Catholic ‘ ecumeni- 
ism,’ but also for the dissipation of any ‘ sectarian ’ attitude 
towards the Church itself. | 

It is to be feared that a more serious misgiving may be 
caused in some readers’ minds by the very indulgence— 
for as such it may appear—of the author towards heresies. 
Here, it may seem to some readers, is something very dif- 
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ferent from the authentic voice of historical orthodox 
Catholicism in its passionate hostility towards any depar- 
ture from orthodox formulas, its zeal for the purity of the 
faith. Pére Congar’s emphasis is all on the fact that heresy 
is precisely a partial apprehension of a Catholic truth, 
which has become divorced from the whole—a distortion 
merely which will be rectified when integrated into the 
totality of the corpus of Catholic doctrine; on the fact that 
heresies owe their origin to the ‘ experience ’ of a ‘ value’ of 
some particularity of Catholic belief dissociated from the 
whole. It is right that, since his concern is with the nature 
and causes of dissidence and the manner of its healing and 
so with the subjective order, that his emphasis should be 
— here; but it would be regrettable if the distinction 

etween objective truth and its subjective apprehension 
should become blurred in his readers’ minds. Objective 
truth does not admit of degrees, and still less does doctrine, 
though our apprehension, valuation and ‘ experience ’ of it 
may well do so. The point has been elaborated in a warm 
but discriminating appreciation of the book by Pére M.-]. 
Nicolas, O.P., in Revue Thomiste (April, 1938, pp. 381, 
ff), and more need not be said of it here. But misgivings 
in the non-Catholic reader’s mind might be allayed were 
Pére Congar, in the next edition, to show the consistency 
of his account of heresy and heretics with traditional Catho- 
lic zeal for the purity of dogmatic formulas and its conse- 
quent ruthlessness in uprooting heresy. 

* * * * * 


The English edition is, for the most part, very readable, 
and deep gratitude is due to translator and publisher. It 
is, however, by no means a slavish reproduction of the origi- 
nal, and comparison will reveal a number of omissions, 
compressions and even alterations. Some of these are evi- 
dently intentional, and in general much of the repetitive- 
ness and diffuseness of the original have been eliminated: 
moreover, a few passages which might be open to misun- 
derstanding have been omitted or remodelled. But other 
changes are less easy to explain, and it is to be feared that 
for many readers reference to the original would be neces- 
sary if some minor details of the author’s thought are to 
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be rightly understood. In particular, it is hard to under- 
sand why so many references to English writers should 
have been omitted from an English edition. But these 
blemishes should not be allowed to obscure the importance 
and value of an English publication of such a book at such 
atime. It is a book not only for the cleric, the theologian 
and the ‘ reunionist,’ but for all who would gain a deeper 
understanding of what is meant by The Church, and what 
it means to be a member of it. 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 


EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE ROCK. To Temps Present of March 17th Francois 
Mauriac contributes a ‘ Billet’ which may serve as an illu- 
minating comment on the articles of Pére Chenu on 
‘Christian Liberty and Obligations’ which we are pub- 
lishing : 

I remember that last year a brilliant colleague wrote to me: 
‘One thing is certain, and it fills me with joy. It is that the 
Europe of to-morrow will be either Communist or Racist, but 
in any case it will not be Christian.’ I do not know if my 
colleague is still of the same opinion, for it is precisely the grow- 
ing horror which these two ideologies inspire which to-day is 
making even the most hostile and the most indifferent attentive 
to the eternal youth of the Church. 

To Pilate’s question, ‘ What is truth?’ the whole world re- 
plies unanimously : ‘ The truth is that which delivers us, that 
which makes us free.’ 

Even those for whom the Truth was not made flesh at a given 
moment cf history, and who do not believe that It continues to 
dwell among us—even those are beginning to see with new eyes 
the Rock standing firm amidst the storm and conflict of human 
ennai All the nations of the earth shall hope in His 

It is indeed temerarious to pretend to interpret the secret 
designs of God. But at the dawn of this new Pontificate, all 
the events in the world combine to suggest that crime and error 
have the providential mission to gather together the scattered 
sheep around their shepherd. The ‘ separated brethren’ are 
setting aside their mutual hostility. It is coming to be recog- 
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nised that of that bond which had been thought irretrievably J the 1 
broken for over four hundred years, there yet remain links J posit 
which are still unbroken and which still possess a mysterious Oth 
inner strength. Israel, crucified, is not now so far from com. 
prehending the mystery of the Cross: how few Jews there are argu 
nowadays who would still pronounce the name of Christ with the 
hatred and contempt! Rather do they pronounce His name with thro 
a pride which may well prove to be the beginning of love. it as 
It is because the Church sets herself up against all the forces  deva 
of violence, whatever they may be and without prejudice or J artic 
favour; because she insists that hatred for Communism may § The 
cover a multitude of iniquities, because she proclaims herself, ‘Op 
perhaps more evidently than ever, as the guardian of the words 
which men once heard upon the holy mountain. It is because If 
she will have no truck with the rival bands of assassins who 24 
threaten to destroy the world, that she draws to herself in in. § ” ™! 
creasing numbers the pure of heart, the peace-makers, the mer- "#5" 
ciful, the persecuted, them that are hungry and thirsty for jp FU"° 
justice. long 
OPUS JUSTITIAE PAX. The Pope’s emphasis, enshrined in his — 
motto, that true peace can result only from international om 
justice, is received with unanimous approval by the Catho- : ae 
lic press of the various nations; but it is depressing to see ‘a 
how each interprets it in its own sense. The Catholic Zeit ‘mee 
im Querschnitt of Berlin for April 1st impresses on its fy... 
readers in unexceptionable terms the ‘Duty of Objecti § oi 
vity.’ This objectivity it finds exemplified in the ‘ calm’ Delo: 
presentations of news and views in the German press as § 
compared with the ‘ prejudiced and unreal presentations pan 
of news and opinions of the foreign press’ which ‘ manifest § 
the powerful and organised alarmism which it seeks to stir ites 
up against Germany.’ Zeit im Querschnitt, however, finds § 
a few exceptions, as in the Dutch Oprechte Haarlemsche § «| 
Courant, according to which, invol 
With Czechoslovakia a wedge has been removed which pene- cais, 
trated into the very heart of Germany. If we for one moment TE] 
set aside all merely emotional reactions, then we must agree dn 
that the existence of an independent Czechoslovakia under Citis 
French and Russian influence was intolerable for Germany, atiz 
What should we say if a hostile country penetrated into our own the“ 
as far as Utrecht, so that its aerodromes, its fortifications, its pathe 
armaments penetrated into the heart of Holland? A glance at § Amet 
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the map is enough to show that such was precisely Germany’s 
position. 

Other articles, original and quoted, likewise combine to 
argue that the incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia into 
the Reich was an application of the principle of ‘ Peace 
through Justice.’—The French Catholic press (or such of 
itas we have seen) tells a very different story. ‘La France 
devant la Guerre’ is the rubric for a remarkable series of 
articles in the March 25th issue of La Vie Intellectuelle. 
The note is set by ‘Christianus’ in his ‘ Billet’ headed 
‘Opus Justitiae 

If peace is the outcome of justice, the audacity of injustice 
and the impotence of justice do not make for peace. A Europe 
in which a nation, mutilated by the endeavours of its ‘ friends,’ 
has now been delivered up to the enemy of all free nations, is a 
Europe so sunk in dishonour that it will never know peace so 
long as it permits justice to be trampled underfoot. 


Justice, it is then argued, is bound up with ‘la liberté 
francaise, espérance des peuples martyrs,’ and is endan- 
gered so long as ‘ des terres francaises sont convoitées avec 
insolence.’ Justice, and hence peace, depend therefore on 
‘un patriotisme dont la sévérité multiplie l’ardeur,’ albeit 
‘une passion patriotique illuminée et purifiée par 
l'examen de conscience sera depouillée de d’orgeuil et des 
satisfactions pharisiennes.’ In a subsequent article, Pére 
Delos analyses lucidly the breakdown of international 
action, and pleads convincingly for a return to a supra- 
national outlook, but does not suggest how that can be 
realized under existing circumstances. French pro-Munich 
writers receive rough handling from Henri Simon, and an 
article by A. Sidobre on the annexation of Czechoslovakia, 
which refers to Chamberlain and Daladier as ‘ les complices 
involuntaires de la Journée des Dupes,’ concludes: ‘ Fran- 
cais, seras-tu sujet allemand et Hitler couchera-t-il un soir 
al’Elysée?’ But there are also some remarkable ‘ Reflec- 
tions on the State, the Right of War and the Duty of the 
Citizen,’ by Paul Vignaux, in which what may be called 
the ‘ Catholic Paxist ’ position receives intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, if perhaps not quite conclusive, criticism.— 
American Catholic papers seem for the most part deter- 
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mined to keep U.S.A. out of a European war, and en- the re 
deavour to combine isolationism in deeds with verbal de- Mr. J 
nunciations of the Axis Powers.—The attitude of the many 
British Catholic weeklies may be summarised in the words no do 
of ‘Watchman’ of T'he Glasgow Observer (a Catholic weekly friend 
which deserves to be better known south of the Tweed—it as the 
carries many of the best features of the Catholic Herald Pe 
besides some excellent ones of its own): a 
We know the problems which are troubling the peace of south- Engla 
eastern and central Europe. They are not Herr Hitler’s crea- a cop 
tions, but our own. The vile methods by which he has recently words 
attempted their solution does not excuse us from attempting our Cathe 
own solution. The suggestion that Herr Hitler should be treated as in 
as a kind of political leper is attractive to schoolboys, but un- Now 
worthy of adults. We must insist, if we are going to be pledged it is € 
to her support, on France going to conference with Italy: we than 
cannot begin a war in defence of the principle of negotiation by cerne: 
refusing ourselves to negotiate. We have lost our temper, and Do 
we must regain it before we can play our proper part in the ‘The 
stern struggle which lies before us. nitior 
There have been some very level-headed leaders in the Fasc! 
Catholic Herald, even in the most feverish days following at hi 
the occupation of Bohemia and Moravia. It would be a pity et 
if they were to be judged on anything but their own merits i. 
in view of that paper’s previous predilection for dictatorial space 
régimes. Its present anti-war drive has all our sympathy, ago t 
as has in principle its appeal for a new peace conference. of th 
But, as the Holy Father said on Easter Sunday, ‘ How seem 
could one have peace . .. when solemn and sanctioned pacts dom 
and plighted words have lost that value which constitutes of ev 
the indispensable foundation of reciprocal confidence?’ have 
Therein lies the tragedy of the present situation. > don 
‘CATHOLIC FASCISM.’ Incidentally ‘ pro-Fascist’ English Engl 
Catholic publicists, and especially Mr. Douglas Jerrold, To 1 
come in for some lively criticism in the American Catholic Th 
World, both in the Editor’s ‘ Getting Wise to Fascism ’ and sil 
in Margaret Windolph’s ‘Democracy or Dictatorship.’ Jerre 
From the former we may quote: port: 
Now what ails these pro-Fascist Catholics? What peculiar polit 


perversity leads free men in England and America to hanker for 
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the regimentation of Italy—physical and mental regimentation ? 
Mr. Jerrold seems enamoured of ‘ order.’ He speaks of Ger- 
many and Italy as ‘ disciplined democracies.’ ‘ Disciplined,’ 
no doubt. Disciplined to such a desperate degree that even the 
friendliest argument about Fascism, especially about Fascism 
as the Pope saw it, is impossible in public. . . 

Mr. Jerrold seems wholly unacquainted with Non abbiamo 
bisogno. Perhaps he was in Italy when it was published, and 
so could not lay his hand upon it. But when he went home to 
England, where the text is freely circulated, why did he not get 
a copy? On p. 18 of the edition under my eyes appear these 
words of the Holy Father: ‘In no State of the world has 
Catholic Action been so hatefully treated, so truly persecuted 
as in this our Italy and in this our Episcopal See of Rome.’ 
Now if Catholic Action be part of the practice of our religion, 
it is evidently not true that ‘ any Christian is better off in Italy 
than in England as far as the practice of his religion is con- 
cerned... .’ 

Douglas Jerrold on p. 161 of The Future of Freedom says: 
‘The democratic system can only be preserved by a frank recog- 
nition of its defects.’ Perhaps he would say the same for the 
Fascist system. But if he said it in Italy, he would have spies 
at his heels, his room would be broken into and his papers 
searched. He would be lucky if his manuscripts were not burned 
and himself sent back to England... 

In the same London Tablet which now offers so much of its 
space to anti-democratic writers, there appeared many years 
ago this expression of a fine sentiment. ‘'We think of freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, what God 
seems to have thought when he endowed our nature with free- 
dom of the will: it is better to have it, with all its possibilities 
of evil, than not to have it.’ I hope that the present Editors 
have not abandoned that principle, and that it is in the name 
of free speech and a free press that they open their columns to 
those who seem to prefer Fascist regimentation rather than 
English and American liberty. 


To which Margaret Windolph adds: 

These things—free speech, the right of assemblage, the ballot 
—are the very civil liberties, the ‘ mere mechanics ’ which Mr. 
Jerrold almost frivolously dismisses as of relatively minor im- 
portance. Yet history teaches that the people who abdicate their 
political functions wake up finally to the sad fact that the power 
has been usurped, that there is sound political wisdom in the 
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saying ‘ Put not your trust in Princes,’ and that their only 
remedy is likely to be a bloody revolution. 


On this subject of ‘ Catholic Fascism’ our excellent con- 
temporary The Sower, perplexed by the soft-pedalling in 
the Press of Cardinal Hinsley’s Birmingham speech, has 
ventured to ask His Eminence to explain his position. In 
its current number it prints this memorable letter, ‘ which, 
without our asking, His Eminence gave us leave to 
publish.’ 


My position is as follows. 

Fascism as a philosophy expounded by Mussolini himself js 
fundamentally as wrong as Communism or Nazism, because in 
the Duce’s own words, which I quoted, ‘ Everything in the 
State; everything for the State; nothing outside the State.’ 
This means surely that the Church, the person and the family 
are at the mercy of a party calling itself the State, 

Like you I am sometimes Red and sometimes Fascist, but in 
reality nothing but a Catholic. I have had letters signed Catho- 
lic Fascist, accusing me of all sorts of things, including dis- 
honesty. Because I said that I preached the Gospel of the Good 
Samaritan, I am supporting Franco, and then again the Reds 
‘in Spain, then the Jews, and then the Arabs in Palestine. 

In reality I want only justice and charity for all. Moreover, 
I said in my speech that there is no unmixed evil in the world, 
that only Divine Charity admitted of no extremes and that con- 
sequently true Christian Liberty was in the via media between 
the old liberalism and the modern forms of totalitarianism. 

Then the question arose as to whether a Catholic could call 
himself a Fascist. He certainly cannot adopt the ideology of 
the pagan State which the founders of Fascism proclaimed, vis. 
out and out totalitarianism. If he labels himself a Fascist in 
this country, he is unwise and is not consulting the safety of the 
Catholic cause in England. He is, as you say, giving the im- 
pression that the Catholic Church is backing Fascism. A pam- 
phlet of the Catholic Social Guild, The State, puts things very 
clearly, and I find Eppstein’s book, The Catholic Tradition of 
the Law of Nations, very stimulating. 

With every best wish and blessing, 

I remain, 
Yours devotedly in Christ, 
A. CarpINaL HIns_ey, 
Archbishop of Westminster, 
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SIMPLIFICATION AND OBJECTIVITY. Space permits us to quote 
only the beginning and the end of Fr. Gerald Vann’s ‘ Jews, 
Reds and Imbeciles’ in the April Catholic World. 


If one should imagine an impartial and unemotional large- 
scale observer of earthly history, sufficiently large-scale to see 
the whole history of the world in a single glance, his comment 
could hardly be other than that: la colére des imbéciles remplit 
le monde. Human nature is so constituted that if it is to achieve 
its destiny it must learn to live in society. Millions of genera- 
tions of men have been born, inherited the experience of their 
ancestors, lived their own lives with that experience to help 
them, and dying passed on to others what they had learned and 
lived. Is all that accumulation of thought and experience use- 
less? It would seem so. We are made to live in society ; we 
have not yet learned to live in society; and the large-scale ob- 
server would see, as the summary of our history, only an end- 
less repetition of a futile tragedy: centuries and centuries of 
struggle with inimical Nature, the victory of man over Nature 
frustrated and delayed by the stupidities of internecine warfare, 
and finally, on the eve, or perhaps the morrow, of victory, 
mutual self-destruction and the loss of all that had been 
achieved. Chaldea, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome; 
all ending in the darkness. Ernest Psichari was of opinion that 
God prefers even sin to stupidity. But is this cosmic stupidity 
itself precisely the effect of original sin? If we are tempted to 
think that a sufficient answer, let us look at the world re- 
deemed. When Europe was Christendom it was seldom not en- 
gaged in warfare with itself, the churchmen not infrequently 
taking part to ensure good measure. Europe is no longer Chris- 
tendom; but it is still inhabited by Christians; and twenty-five 
years ago the Christians did their best to exterminate one 
another, and now are in some danger of repeating the experi- 
ment to better purpose. We have conquered Nature; if it were 
possible to submit the world to the rule of reason we could soon 
build a society which would bring happiness and perfection 
within the reach of all. Instead of that, we stand a very good 
chance of bringing our world about our ears, and sending our 
descendants back to the caves. No doubt, we console ourselves, 
it will be good for their souls; after all, the world is a wicked 
place. And by way of compensation for the defeatism we will 
not attempt to vanquish, we work ourselves up into a froth of 
indignation about the irredeemable iniquity of the social struc- 
ture in the democratic countries, of the political structure of the 
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dictatorships. When the froth reaches a certain point, the fun 
begins. La colére des imbéciles remplit le monde. 

No doubt the large-scale observer would find the ultimate 
stupidity, not in those actually engaged in the business of ex- 
termination, but in those onlookers who attempt to act as com- 
mercial travellers for one side or the other. For the essence 
of stupidity is the one-track mind. The essence of stupidity is 
to insist on seeing everything in this grey world as either pure 
white or jet black; to insist on regarding complex issues as 
simple. Ethics, as Aristotle remarked, cannot be an exact 
science, for the reason that it deals with human actions, which 
are never simple. 


Fr. Vann then analyses in turn the real complexities of 
the Spanish problem and the Jewish problem, showing the 
stupidity of simplifications of these issues which see only 
one aspect of them and the injustice and the cruelty which 
arise as a result of the betrayal of truth and intelligence 
by partisan propaganda. He concludes: 


The world is not to the intelligent. If it were, we should not 
be tempted to despair by the spectacle of millions of human 
beings in every quarter of the globe being forced to flee from 
their homes in obedience to a conflict which they do not under- 
stand. The hot winds of the righteous anger of imbecility turn 
the wheels of our monstrous Insanity Fair; and, as usual, the 
poor are crushed. 

What the tradition of centuries has called Our Mother the 
Church is not a Juggernaut. If, in our fight with the enemies 
of religion, we crush, for the sacred sake of simplicity, those 
who might have looked to her—or indeed did look to her—for 
help and succour, we are not doing the work of Christ. A great 
Pope has just been taken from us, whose dream was to see the 
peace of Christ established in the kingdom of Christ. But the 
heavens resound with the cries of the innocent and the bewil- 
dered for whom Christ died, the victims of ruthless simplifica- 
tions. Pius XI, whose fides intrepida refused to compound with 
one evil because he attacked its opposite, condemned alike the 
crimes of anti-semitism and the crimes of financial oligarchy, 
the errors of totalitarianism whether of Left or of Right; and 
the truth to which incessantly he reverted in his teaching was 
that what is of greatest value on earth is the human person, 
whose end is God. Shall we ever learn that the Church is 
the Mother of men, that she stands waiting to welcome all poor 
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sinners, including ourselves, and that we shall not come to know 
her ourselves, nor help in the work which is her destiny, if we 
persist in attempting to dismiss with a label thousands of her 
actual or potential children lest the complexities of the human 
soul and the human drama put too great a strain upon the in- 
telligence of the press? 

It is difficult to achieve the objectivity of the large-scale 
observer. It is difficult to be sane in a world filled with folly. 
It is difficult, when the shout of anger goes up, to remain 
silent. And if we do hold out against the simplifications of 
propaganda—it is easy to accuse us of treachery and pride. 
But there is nothing easy about truth. It is not the realists who 
live in a dream world of comforting wish-fulfillments. The 
realists force themselves to see the world as it really is, in all 
the confusion and bewilderment and sorrow that folly has 
brought upon it; and their only hope for the future is in Him 
Who sees the world of men, not in terms of facile labels and 
simplified formulae, but in terms of individual human beings, 
each in himself the object of love, the hairs of whose head are 
numbered; in Him Who was wounded for our iniquities and 
bruised for our sins, so that the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him; and by His bruises we are healed. 


CONTEMPORANEA. curistiAN pemocratT (April): Notes on 
the Colonial Problem by Barbara Ward: ‘ We cannot afford 
to be more moral with Germany than we are with our- 
selves.’ Chain-Stores and All That by Eileen Power : ‘ In- 
stead of thinking about the redistribution of incomes let us 
concentrate on the redistribution of property.’ 

CLERGY REVIEW (April): An illuminating doctrinal article on 
Satisfaction and Indulgences in the Light of the Mystical 
Body by Dr. H. F. Davis. 

COMMONWEAL (Mar. 24): Is Britain Breaking Down? by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. 

CROSS AND PLOUGH (Lady Day) : Back to the Land in Canada by 
R. P. Walsh. 

IRISH ROSARY (Apr.): Fr. Gerald Vann concludes his Christian 
Revolution series. Peter Pensive’s London Letter explains 
and defends the British Government’s Spain policy. 


MonTH (Apr.): Tributes to the late Editor, Fr. Joseph Keating, 
S.J. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (Mar.): Enseignement moderne 
de la Réligion ct Vie surnaturelle, by G. Deleuve, S.J. : 
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should be read by all who ‘ teach religion.’ L’Action catho- 
lique a la Bourse by J.-M. Laureys, S.J.: account of the 
aims and methods of the ‘Association des Agents de Change 
catholiques’ which, following Jocist methods, seeks to 
make saints and apostles of stockbrokers under the pat. 
ronage of St. Matthew. 


POLSKI PRZEGLAD TOMISTYCZNY: First number of a Thomistic 
review from the Warsaw Dominicans: expository articles 
in Substance, Act and Potency, Essence and Existence, and 
the Aristotelian ontology of societas and its relationship to 
the individual. 


SCHILDGENOSSEN (Mar.): Another valuable ‘ Eastern Christia- 
nity’ number. Includes theological articles on the Holy 
Sophia by Vladimir Ijin and on the Honouring of the 
Mother of God in Orthodoxy by Fr. Bulgakov. 


SOWER (Apr.): ‘ Education for the City of God’: Fr. Gerald 
Vann, O.P., on inculcating a Christian outlook on Foreign 
Affairs in Catholic schools. 


VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Mar. 10): Etat actuel de la doctrine dans 
V’Eglise anglicane in the light of the Doctrinal Report, by 
Henry St. John, O.P. Perfide Albion? : Olivier Leroy tries 
hard to get our side of La Manche into focus. 


VYHLEDY, the Czech Vie Intellectuelle, together with NA HLUBINU, 
their Vie Spirituelle, continues to come from the Olomouc 
Dominicans. 

PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—We have read your reviewer’s short notice of Roy 
Campbell’s Flowering Rifle and find it lacking in elementary 
justice. We know Roy Campbell personally and have had him 
read parts of his poem to us. Your reviewer classifies the poem 
as ‘ warlike poetry." The poem is not warlike: it glorifies not 
war, but the cause for which a war was fought. He remarks: 
‘It has no real backbone to it.’ This is a gratuitous statement 
unsupported by any literary evidence. He plunges further into 
‘the bravado and chivalry seem to be little more than skin 
deep.” We can assure your reviewer that Mr. Campbell’s 
bravery and chivalry are beyond suspicion. Whether he has 
failed to communicate these qualities through his poetry is to be 
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determined by literary canons. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover what canons your reviewer would apply. As apparently 
he would exclude dogma, war and victory from the legitimate 
field of poetry, it is possible that his canons of criticism would 
contribute to the interest of abstract discussion. By a curious 
trick, known in other contexts as suppressio veri, he has con- 
veyed the impression that Roy Campbell is a Marxist poet who 
lauds some war or other in some century or other for some cause 
or other. That the poet reveals the grounds of credibility for a 
very remarkable conversion to the Catholic Faith would, we are 
sure, have interested many of the readers of BLACKFRIARS. Mr. 
Campbell does not limit himself to what happened in Spain. 
He has many observations to make about ideas and personali- 
ties. It would be improper for us to interfere in all his quarrels 
with his contemporaries. We do not think, however, that they 
would seem as superficial to all your readers as they appear to 
have done to your reviewer. Mr. Campbell wrote his poem 
because : 
‘I can distinguish Right from Crying Wrong.’ 
His assurance may be startling: it is not spineless. 


Yours faithfully, 


R. Barron, O.P., SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P., 
E. SEBASTIAN CARLSON, O.P., RoGEeR D. O.P., 
Wa M. Conton, O.P., W. Curran, O.P., 
Peter Curran, O.P., James R. O.P., CEOLFRID 
Heron, O.P. 


Collegio Angelicum, Salita del Grillo, 
Rome. 


[The above letter arrived too late for us to obtain in time for publication 
acomment from our reviewer, who, it may be mentioned, is the Literary 
Editor of a Catholic weekly and whose objectivity of judgment is unhandi- 
capped by considerations of personal acquaintance with Mr. Campbell. 
Meanwhile, it would be only fair to him to point out that the brevity of his 
notice, and the fact that he was consequently unable to adduce arguments 
or examples (with which Flowering Rifle abounds) in support of his con- 
clusions, was imposed on him by ourselves owing to the heavy pressure on 
our space. We are quite confident that he had no intention to place Mr. 
Campbell among the Marxist poets, nor can it be readily understood how 
this interpretation can be put on his words, but it is a fact that Flowering 
Rifle has provided Marxist propagandists with much ammunition which has 
been fired back with considerable effect.—Tue Review Epitor.] 
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REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY 


Saint AUGUSTINE ON ETERNAL Lire. By D. J. Leahy, D.D., 
Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 5s.) 


We venture to call this an ideal doctorate thesis. It is com- 
pact and readable though discussing profound theological prob- 
lems. The author shows that he has read a great deal in St. 
Augustine, and is well acquainted with the literature of the 
points with which he deals. The chapters deal in turn with 
(a) St. Augustine’s idea of the purpose of human life—in the 
words of the Catechism: To know Him, love Him and serve 
Him and to be happy with Him in the next world; (b) Life 
Abundant, or the Beatific Vision; (c) The Perfect Life in Body 
and Soul. 

The chapter on the purpose of life calls for a discussion of 
the notions of the Neoplatonists. Here, we feel, Dr. Leahy does 
less than justice to Plotinus. For (p. 41) he says: ‘ In Ploti- 
nus’ philosophy there was no mention made of man’s love to- 
wards God,’ and he quotes Dean Inge (pp. 130-131) : ‘ Plotinus’ 
spiritual world is to be a world of life, activity and ceaseless 
creativeness. But as the apex of a dialectical pyramid it may 
even seem almost forbidding. If the soul on getting there were 
to say ‘‘I see all to admire, but nothing to love,’’ what answer 
should be made?’ Now Dr. Leahy implies that there is no 
answer, and that in Plotinus’ view there was no question of 
love for God. Yet on the very same page (131) Inge quotes 
Plotinus as saying: ‘It is then that the soul takes fire and is 
carried away by love. The fullest life is the fullest love; and 
the love comes from the celestial light which streams forth from 
the Absolute One, the Absolute Good’ (Ennead VI, vii, 23). 
And a little further on Inge says that for Plotinus : ‘ The ‘‘Spirit 
in love’’ is the culmination of personal religion.” We must 
not quote further, but there can be no question that in the mind 
of Plotinus the Vision of God demanded love of Him as its pre- 
vious condition and found its fullest expression in what that 
great philosopher may well have spoken of as * ecstatic love’: 
‘unquestionably a genuine experience of his own,’ says the 
Dean. 

For Augustine, of course, that vision was not merely an in- 
tellectual gaze but an act of the will; it was an act of the whole 
man, body as well as soul with its faculties. In one place in- 
deed Augustine might seem to lend countenance to the notion 
beloved of Pope John XXII, who would have liked to maintain 
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that there was no Beatific Vision until] the resurrection when 
for the first time man would be complete, body reunited to soul. 
Further, Augustine certainly seems to have held that Moses 
and St. Paul beheld the very essence of God, though, as St. 
Thomas points out, since that vision carried with it no promise 
of permanence it must have lacked one of the essential features 
of Beatific Vision, and therefore cannot have fully satisfied the 
cravings of the will. But a further question arises: Did St. 
Augustine hold that a man could, while still on earth, arrive at 
the intuitive vision of God by prayer and contemplation? Great 
names are quoted in the affirmative. Yet it is hard to justify 
it, and Dr. Leahy is against it. In the reviewer’s own mind 
the notion runs counter to the whole of St. Augustine’s mind, 
and recent attempts to treat the famous vision at Ostia as a 
glimpse of the Being of God seem to us regrettable. 

Dr. Leahy’s little volume will, we hope, introduce others to 
the great Doctor of the West, the ideal pastor of souls who 
preached more consistently on heaven and the duty as well as 
the joy of looking forward to the ‘ Fatherland,’ as he always 
calls it, than any other of the Fathers of the Church. 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 


De Co-OPERATIONE IMMEDIATA MATRIS REDEMPTORIS AD REDEMP- 
TIONEM OpjectivAM. By Werner Goossens. (Desclée de 
Brouwer.) 


Genuine piety and right devotion rest on truth. This has 
been the guiding principle of the author in the writing of this 
book on Our Lady. His purpose is by narrowing down his sub- 
ject to the fixed limits of the title, to clarify the problem dis- 
cussed by theologians regarding the exact nature of the Blessed 
Virgin’s partnership in the redemptive work of her Son. We 
are glad to notice that he endorses the conclusions of Canon 
Smith, whose excellent work has received favourable notice in 
BLacKFRIARS (April 1938), but finds himself in disagreement 
with the more extreme view of some other authors. 

Redemption is considered in a twofold manner; objectively, 
meaning the payment of the price whereby grace is made avail- 
able to mankind, and subjectively, meaning the distribution and 
the application by intercession of the fruits derived from the 
redemptive sacrifice. The author rightly sees the gravest diffi- 
culties in allowing an immediate co-operation by Our Lady in 
the work of Redemption in the objective sense. Such a co- 
operation would involve an adding by Our Lady to the price 
paid by Christ Our Lord. The customary arguments advanced 
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in support are based on writings of recent Popes, on Scripture 
and Tradition, which arguments are here convincingly shown 
to be extremely shallow and inconclusive. The chapter on Tra. 
dition throws into clear perspective the texts of the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers, and shows how an over-indulgent and 
uncritical use of positive theology has lead many into excesses 
and anachronisms. 

In view of the current loose writings and extravagant phrases 
which claim their justification in authoritative sources, it is not 
untimely that the subject of the Blessed Virgin’s partnership 
in Redemption should, however concisely, be submitted anew to 
a more critical examination. In doing so the author has 
achieved a notable success within the compass of relatively few 
pages. 

Many texts of the Fathers are shown to declare nothing more 
than that Mary co-operated in the redemptive act considered 
objectively in her free submission to God’s design for her divine 
motherhood. This is the position of the more moderate theo- 
logians with St. Thomas, who speaks of ‘ the free gift of her 
reverential obedience which she showed herself ready to bestow 
in the words, ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord’’’ (Summa, 
IIIa 30, 1), and as a result of which ‘ she received within her- 
self Him Who is full of all grace, and by bringing Him forth, 
she, in a manner dispensed grace to all’ (Summa IIIa 27, V, ad 
1). 

We need scarcely remark that the conclusion to which the 
book leads does not minimise the unique quality of our Blessed 
Lady’s association with the Life, Passion, and Death of Our 
Saviour, nor does it fail to give her a pre-eminent part in the 
application and distribution of graces by her most powerful and 
effective intercession. But it does not follow that her merits 
and sorrows added something to the price of Redemption which 
could not be paid except by the mediation of the Word made 
flesh. We recommend the book to all who wish to study the 
subject more profoundly and freed from presuppositions. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Tue Cuurcn UNIVERSAL AND THE SEE OF Rome. By Henry 
Edward Symonds, C.R., B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 


The Church Universal and the See of Rome deals with a 
thousand years in 275 pages. Throughout it is characterised 
by a patent sincerity. The tangled and fragmentary evidence 
of our primary sources are found to yield a surprisingly clear 
and consistent picture. The conclusions are apparently con- 
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‘ipture § sonant with the religious preconceptions of the author. There 


shown is evidence of wide reading, is much annotation, and at times 
n Tra- there is a technique of frank assertion. It belongs in fact to 
‘sand ff 4 genre of historical composition which both Catholic and Ang- 
t and lican apologetics have long rendered very familiar. 


— Such a study falls naturally into three main divisions; the 
- author’s personal theory of the character of the Church’s in- 
neo fallibility, a summary account of the position of the Roman 


ns re See in pre-Nicene Christendom and a brief history of the rela- 
a z= tionship between the Papacy and the East from the fifth to the 
* tenth century. To the author ‘ the bishops in council speak as 

we the divinely authorised guardians and teachers of the faith. But 


} few the question whether they have faithfully discharged their duty 
is to be determined by the appeal that their formulated teaching 


a makes to the conscience of the Body of Christ as a whole’ 
‘vin (p. 46). It is an unfortunate possibility that a hasty reader 
ig might conceive that this personal statement of belief was in- 
h tended to be in some sense a summary of traditional teaching. 
— It is possible for a Catholic theologian to hold that common 
4 patristic theory tended to minimise unduly the réle of the laity, 
"ioe but there can be little doubt of the common patristic reaction 
on toa theory that would render the mass of the faithful the final 
| 4 judges of the truth of doctrine. Again, the author’s concep- 
s tion of the requisites for the membership in the Body of Christ 
the is certainly narrower than that of most modern Catholic theo- 
pace logians, since it is obviously limited to baptised Christians and 
Our apparently to only a portion of these (p. 269). But it is far 
the more benign than that current in early patristic literature; the 

d contempt and the intolerance flecked with hatred for all those 
” who had partaken with heretics and were no longer within the 
Ar visible unity of the Great Church. Few Catholic theologians 
rs could wish to return to such a standpoint ; the motif of so much 
. patristic thought, the conception that there can be no grace 


the outside the Church has been a condemned proposition for over 
two hundred years. But it remains a factor essential to our 
understanding both of pre-Nicene orthodoxy and of its oppo- 


nents. 
uy A slight lack of period sense and an apparent failure to recog- 
nise the complexity of pre-Nicere problems tend to vitiate the 
a earlier portions of the present study. The summary on the 
ed position of the Roman See during these centuries would present 
ce little difficulty to a Catholic theologian who adhered to the 
ar theory on the development of dogma represented by the Evolu- 


n- tion Homogene of P. Marin-Sola. But the difficulties shared 
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both by the Catholic and the traditionally Anglican conception 
of church government do not seem to be adequately stated. 

The case for the sporadic confusion of episkopos and pres. 
byter, the case for the prevalence of some form of collective epis- 
copacy, the significance of the prophetic office, may have been 
at times over-emphasised. Here at least they are simplified. 
Once again we read: ‘ If a train enters a tunnel at one end 
and emerges at the other end a few minutes later it is presum- 
ably the same train ’ (p. 12). The train is apparently monarchi- 
cal episcopacy. 

The final section describes nearly six centuries of papal rela- 
tions with the East. Lucidly sincere, firm in outline, inevitably 
cursory it deals with at least three phases in Byzantine history 
that still wait detailed research. For scientific Byzantinism is 
barely a generation old and any adequate study of the Byzan- 
tine conception of the Church must presuppose an analysis of 
the development of the Byzantine conception of the State. Per- 
haps the most satisfying chapters in this volume are those deal- 
ing with the schisms of Photius and Cerularius. In them the 
author has utilized the recent research of P. Dvornik and M. 
Jugie which has done so much to diminish the significance of 
both. ‘The schism, therefore, was far less definite than is 
generally supposed ... The Easterns will realize that neither 
in 1054 nor perhaps at any later date did they formally repudiate 
their communion with Rome.’ It seems certain that such a 
formal repudiation occurred in 1472. The union between the 
medieval] East and the West would now seem to have been as 
sporadic as the periods of schism were ill-defined. It is diff- 
cult to conceive on what historic grounds Florence could be 
denied to be a Council of the whole of Christendom. Few 
Byzantinists could now defend a phrase in the first page of 
this volume, ‘ the final separation between Rome and Constan- 
tinople in the eleventh century.’ 

The author has provided his own interpretation of many cen- 
turies of Christian history. Many Anglicans and Catholics have 
done the same. It is probable that they have been always as 
sincere, often they have been as well-read, seldom so consis- 
tently courteous. But the need of modern scholarship is not 
for such general surveys, but for the detailed monographs of 
specialists perceptive of difficulties and chary of solutions. 


GervasE MaTHEw, O.P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CIVILIZATION, WaR AND Deatu. Selections from Three Works. 
By Sigmund Freud. Edited by John Rickman. (Hogarth 
Press; 3s. 6d.) 

Through long years of probing the depths of the human mind 
Dr. Sigmund Freud has reached certain conclusions in regard 
to its structure and to the forces which, residing chiefly in the 
unconscious, exercise a far-reaching influence on the behaviour 
not only of individuals but of communities. 

The three essays deal with questions which are of concern to 
everyone, Civilization, War and Death. Coming at a moment 
when civilization seems to be threatened once more and in a still 
more grievous manner, this volume has a special interest, and 
enables the reader to gain some idea of the views elaborated by 
the founder of psychoanalysis, and printed in various publica- 
tions at different times. 

The first essay, ‘ Thoughts for the Times on War and Death,’ 
was written in 1915 at the time when the world was being 
shaken by the last war. In it Dr. Freud seeks to lay bare the 
sources of the disillusionment in regard to the nature of civi- 
lization and culture, and of the changed attitude of men to 
death. The second essay, on ‘ Civilization and its Discontents,’ 
published in book form in 1929, deals with the regions of civiliza- 
tion and the causes which make for discontent. Man desires 
happiness in this life: this is the goal he pursues, and very 
different paths have been taken towards it, none of which, 
however, is certain to lead to its realization. Hence the dis- 
contents which arise from within and without, and it is from 
the latter, namely from our relations with other men, that the 
most grievous obstacles to the pursuit of happiness are derived. 
The reason for this is found in the innate instinct of aggression, 
in the opposition of love and hate, which civilization endeavours 
to control but with little success. To present the author’s 
views with greater clarity and justice would lead to quotations 
which, however valuable, would take us too far. We can but 
point out that it is through the analysis of the instinctual im- 
pulses of man, his need for love and for ties of a love nature 
binding men together, together with the suppression of hate 
and aggression, that the author bases his views on the develop- 
ment of culture. ‘ The fateful question for the human species,’ 
he writes, ‘ seems to me to be whether and to what extent the 
cultural process developed in it will succeed in mastering the 
derangements of communal life caused by the human instinct 
of aggression and self-destruction,’ 
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The third essay, from which the above passage is taken, “Why 
War?’ is a letter addressed to Professor Einstein in 1933. Ail 
of them deal with a similar theme. It may seem that the 
views expressed are unduly pessimistic, and indeed, as Dr, 
Freud himself says, he has no consolations to offer. That which 
might for some be derived from religion he is inclined to dis- 
credit as an illusion, but an illusion we need in order to satisfy 
some other instinctive urges. But here in justice to the author 
one needs to understand that he is speaking in psychological 
terms, descriptive of processes going on in the mind, and is 
not trying to refute religion on objective grounds. Many per- 
sonal religious beliefs and practices may psychologically be 
regarded as illusory; there is nothing startling or new in this, 
and it is mainly with such beliefs that Freud is dealing, 

Though many indeed will doubtless disagree with the author's 
conclusions—and he himself does not anticipate agreement— 
nevertheless they command attention and show some of the fun- 
damental causes which lead to disruption in the community and 
on a larger scale eventually to war. The hopes formed that 
culture, including religion, would so alter human nature and 
the character of men as to make war unthinkable appear not 
to be justified by the facts. Where is the way out of the im- 
passe? Is war, therefore, at some time or another, speaking 
generally and not with reference to the present situation, in- 
evitable ? 


Arpan ELrinctTon, O.P. 


Tue Goop Pacan’s Faiture. By Rosalind Murray. (Long- 
mans ; 7s. 6d.) 


Eirenicism, the method adopted by the cecumenical move- 
ment towards reunion between the churches, has been defined as 
the effort on both sides to achieve, by greater mutual under- 
standing, the elimination of merely apparent oppositions (doc- 
trines which are apparently opposed are often really complemen- 
tary), and the clarification of really irreducible oppositions. 
Eirenicism is thus at the opposite pole from compromise. And 
it is a method which should be applied not only between the 
separated brethren of Christendom, but between the Christian 
and the non-Christian. The first essential is the removal of 
misunderstanding in the use of terms. A deal of confusion is 
caused, for example, by Christians who persist in speaking of 
the preservation of Christendom or of our Christian civilization, 
when in fact they mean the preservation of a social and cultural 
status quo against innovations which may or may not in fact 
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be nearer Christianity than itself. The social and cultural prin- 
ciples which shape our lives to-day are, to a great extent, 
Christian in origin; but in fact, between them and the Christian 
principles from which historically they derive there is often a 
merely material identity : the formale, the essential constitutive, 
which characterizes and defines that material has changed. The 
Christian’s first duty, then, in any effort at rapprochement with 
the pagan, is to explain the essence of Christianity, to remove 
indeed the many oppositions which are merely apparent, but to 
stress also the irreducible opposition which formal difference in- 
volves despite material identity of view. It is more particu- 
larly this latter work which Miss Rosalind Murray has un- 
dertaken. As the daughter of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
received some years ago into the Church, she speaks with 
real knowledge of both sides, and with a graceful sympathy 
which gives her discussion all the value that is lacking to 
polemics. Her contention is that the break-up of our world is 
due to the failure of the ‘ good pagan ’: an ill-assimilated Chris- 
tianity is now giving way to the pagan forces which have con- 
tinued to underlie it, and which consist ultimately in a false 
response to evil, a denial of the ‘ totalitarianism ’ of Christia- 
nity (which formally differentiates its morality from the Christian 
morals which materially it much resembles), aud which, having 
failed in regard to the ‘ outcast,’ the proletarian, are now faced 
with the revenge of the outcast in the ‘ barbarization’ of the 
world. The irreducible opposition between Christianity and 
pagan humanism clearly stated, the author goes on to attempt 
are-statement of the Christian view in pragmatic terms, in the 
well-founded hope that where the method of diluting Christian 
doctrine has failed in its object and betrayed Christianity as 
well, such an indirect approach may lead to a better understand- 
ing of the issue, and so to the possibility of a fruitful discussion. 

There are points, incidental to the main argument, at which 
the author seems rather to simplify: psychology and morals, 
the effect of environment on behaviour, democracy and oli- 
garchy, machinery and proletarianization; and in particular, 
the difference between agnosticism and belief in transcendent 
Deity, between Do What You Will and Ends and Means. These 
are, at most, minor defects in a book which should do much 
to eliminate misunderstandings on both sides, and so to do 


service to the truth. 
GERALD Vann, O.P, 
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COMMUNISM QUESTIONED AND ANSWERED. By R. M. Dowdall, 
O.P. (Irish Rosary, Dublin; 1s. 6d.) 


Pius XI said ‘ Catholic Action must organize propaganda on 
a large scale to disseminate knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which a Christian Social Order must build.’ The 
criticism of false views has run into many volumes. Books 
on Communism by Catholics have been numerous of recent 
years, and we are perhaps justified in questioning the ultimate 
value of this welter of critical literature. Analysis of false 
philosophy or false social principles is so often merely negative; 
there is a great need for an increase of positive, constructive 
works on Catholic social teaching, more application to the task 
of working out practical policies which shall be ‘ ethically allow- 
able ’ and well founded on the immutable principles of living laid 
down in the Encyclicals on the social order. We want more 
books on Distributism, the Guild organization of industry, the 
Corporative State and similar subjects of immediate and posi- 
tive importance, works which will prepare the ground for re- 
construction. 

In the form of question and answer this book considers the 
various factors of political Communism and refutes them one 
by one with the moral and social teaching of the Church. The 
‘catechism ’ form is inclined to render the book somewhat un- 
readable, but no doubt this method of presentation will prove 
useful in Social Study Guilds where immediate reference 
to a particular point is often desirable. The book is well refer- 
enced on both sides; quotations are taken from Communist 
writers, from St. Thomas, from the Encyclicals and from 
modern authors. It is rather disappointing to find only nine 
pages given to the consideration of the reform of the social 
order on the lines of Vocational Groups suggested in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and to the possibility of the organization of in- 
dustry on the Guild system. We do not get much further by 
merely criticising industrial capitalism or deploring all the evils 


of proletarianism. Our real movement will begin when we put | 


forth a programme for the reconstruction of society based upon 
a vocational basis and upon the restoration of the organic com- 
munity as the secondary unit of the true state. 


Bert Watts. 
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let Dons Deticut. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 
7s. 6d.) 

A conviction of profound and half consummated change has 
aways been a note of the unaltered continuity of Oxford, and 
Let Dons Delight is singularly fortunate in its motto, ‘ Plus 
cest la méme chose plus ¢a change.’ The first six conversa- 
tion pieces in the common room of Simon Magus form a sus- 
tained achievement. They take place in 1588, 1638, 1688, 1738, 
1788 and 1838, but the sense of period is unfaltering, and the 
imaginary biographical extracts that close each scene are too 
near to their originals to be parodies. Not unnaturally it is 
the early eighteenth century that is most alive; for it is to this 
period that Mgr. Knox can ascribe Dr. Johnson’s memories 
of Mr. Jonathan Shillett and the very winning character of 
Provost Trumpington. Victorian Oxford seems incomplete 
without a description derived from Tuckwell and by 1888 the 
senior common room at Magus has come to reflect too many 
contemporary movements in a single evening to be completely 
convincing. Yet the series of gaffes by Mr. Battersby at the 
dinner on which his fellowship depends is possibly the most per- 
fect of Mgr. Knox’s creations. It is only in the ninth chapter 
when the guest has woken from his dreams that Don’s Delight 
becomes actually unreal. It would be difficult to conceive that 
the discussion attributed to 1938 had any parallel in an Oxford 
common room last year while Mr. Drechsel is very fortunately 
on the wrong side of credibility. But Don’s Delight belongs 
most authentically to an unalterable Oxford when it conveys a 
sense of impending disintegration. It is a pleasant fact, and 
illuminating, that no book produced in Oxford since the last war 
would seem to have been more widely appreciated among the 
senior members of the University. in 


Tue Jews: Are THEY Human? By Wyndham Lewis. (Allen 
and Unwin; 3s. 6d.) 

It needs only the most cursory examination of the usual anti- 
semitic arguments to convince oneself that, as Maritain has 
put it, ‘it is impossible to hate the Jews and remain intelli- 
gent.’ There is a Jewish problem : anti-semitism misses it, and 
fixes its unintelligent regard upon a number of pseudo-problems. 
In this country the present plight of the Jews has evoked a great 
humanitarian response ; but humanitarianism is a poor basis for 
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policy ; and it may lead, in the absence of intellectual conviction, 
to an equally strong reaction. That is why it is necessary to 
examine and de-bunk even the most stupid of the anti-semitic 
arguments. This task Mr. Wyndham Lewis carries out with 
success. He addresses himself simply to the reason; and if 
he does not go to the depths of the problem, he does some 
very sound work on this more superficial but extremely impor- 
tant plane. The Jewish financial racket, for example: how 
obvious it is that they are merely making use of a system which 
we ourselves invented, and that if they were not there we should 
not be a whit better off—there are plenty of Anglo-Saxons ready 
to take their places. And so with the rest of the arguments; 
and it is a sorry commentary on our civilization that stupidity 
should be so successful. We need shaking up, intellectually as 
well as emotionally ; and Mr. Wyndham Lewis does it for us; 
for if at times a bonhomous humour seems a trifle out of key, 
on the other hand again and again a mordant sentence gets 
right under the skin. Events have thrust upon us the necessity 
of thinking this problem out as quickly and, above all, as ration- 
ally as may be; this book should help to clear away a number 
of falsehoods, and so to put us on the right road. 
G.V. 


PREFACE TO StaTEcRAFT. By Desmond FitzGerald. (Sheed & 
Ward ; 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. FitzGerald, who is both Thomist and politician (he held 
office in the Cosgrave Government), presents a summula of the 
principles of Thomist political theory. The earlier part, which 
deals with the idea of man as political animal, the rational and 
juridical foundations of society, is a clear and useful summary. 
The latter part is less successful, especially in its dealing with 
private property. The idea that ownership is, in fact, steward- 
ship might have been underlined. But, more important, the 
essence of private ownership in the world of to-day is insuffi- 
ciently defined. Communism is criticized; but without doing 
justice to the problem with which, after all, Communism has 
sought to deal: large-scale production. The form of private 
property which is, or rather ought to be, characteristic of our 
age is collective private property : the many whose labour com- 
bines to work a large concern ought collectively to own the 
concern. That surely is the thing that needs most to be said; 
and if it is omitted, any treatment must smack of the academic 
and the unreal. 

There is another startling omission, A Preface to Statecraft 
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ition, should presumably include a summary survey of the main prob- 
ary to lems which confront the statesman. The international prob- 
emitic lem, which is of supreme importance to-day, and in which there 
- with is so much tragic misunderstanding and ignorance, is not 
ind if touched on. 
some G.V. 
npor- 
how La FRANCE VEUT-ELLE VivRE? L’Exemple de l’Allemagne. Par 
vhich Joseph Aynard. (Collection Qu’en Pensez-Vous?) (Editions 
nould du Cerf; 3 fr. 75.) 
eady Once again the directors of this collection have put us in 
ha their debt. This is a disturbing book; primarily addressed to 
— Frenchmen, it is of equal importance to us, whose diffi- 
7 = culty is essentially the same. Statistics are kept down to 
oti the minimum to avoid making the book difficult to read: they 
ey, are quite sufficient. The decline in the birth-rate means, not 
om that France will be depopulated, but that she will be—already 
ny is to a large extent—invaded by foreigners to an extent which 
— threatens the traditional culture and character of France, for, 
aber as the author points out, it is necessary to ask oneself whether 
the immigrants will be assimilated by the French, or the French 
. by the immigrants. The land is too often held by ageing people 
whose children, if they were not killed in the war, have gone 
d& to the towns; their places will be filled by aliens ; the mines have 
to be worked ; and in the mining districts of Lorraine the num- 
eld ber of Italian workers given (1928) is over 100,000. The French 
the are not racists ; they are grateful for what their immigrants have 
ich done for them in the past; they are ready to open their doors 
ind to the homeless; but they are concerned, and very rightly con- 
ry. cerned, for their traditions and their culture; and anyone who 
ith loves the European heritage must share their anxiety. If Europe 
rd- were to lose the savour of Provence it would not be France 
he merely that would suffer. The achievement of Germany in re- 
fi- dressing a very adverse balance must be studied, and is here 
ng studied. This is our problem also. 
as G.V. 
te THE VIOLENT TAKE IT BY STORM. By Dorothy Mackinder, (Sheed 
ur and Ward; 6s.) 
n- The publishers declare that this is ‘ the sort of novel Catholic 
1e publishers ought to have and long to have but only rarely do 
1 have.’ They might well have added that it is the sort of novel 


ic that Catholics ought to read as an antidote to many of the 
Catholic novels they do read. Miss Mackinder is to be con- 
ft gratulated on having produced, in her first novel, a story 
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founded on good theology rather than on sentimentality. She 
ran a terrible risk, and we shiver at the thought of what a less 
capable writer would have made of this plot. The street-girl 
who became a famous actress and then finally enters Carmel, 
The holy young priest, Paloma’s one ideal to which she clings 
during the course of her successful and immoral career, whom 
she meets in later years as the proud and worldly Monsignor, 
and for whose sake she makes her supreme sacrifice. The re- 
viewer of such a story can choose either of two extreme verdicts 
—there could be no middle course. It must be either condemned 
as positively nauseating or praised as an outstanding success. 
By her very delicate and confident handling of her plot Miss 
Mackinder merits decided praise. Her style is consistently good 
—although it has the peculiarity of reading more like a trans- 
lation than an original work. The book, as was to be expected, 
contains the minor imperfections of a first attempt, but criti- 
cism on that score would be banal. It is a sound Catholic novel 
which we read at a sitting—and that is more than we can say 
of many another which has come our way. D.-F. 


From AN Otp Monx’s Diary. By Father Martin Dempsey. 
(Talbot Press, Dublin; 2s.) 


When first I took this book from its wrapping, I did not 
intend to read it there and then but only to glance at a page or 
two to see what new ground Fr. Dempsey was breaking with 
his capable pen. It was not, however, until I had read a hun- 
dred pages that I put it down, and then only because there were 
no more pages to read. Even two-thirds of the way through 
this fascinating volume I was still wondering just why it had 
been written and at the same time being extremely glad that 
it had been written. Then it dawned upon me that tnese vig- 
nettes of religious life were building up a single true, vivid and 
novel picture of that life as it is in fact lived. I realised that I 
was recognising all the Fathers and Brothers in the narratives, 
though they were composites, and recognising all the incidents, 
though they were all new to me. There was the humour and 
the deep seriousness, the natural so closely interwoven with the 
supernatural, the little human weaknesses next to heroic virtue, 
all the lovable variety of characteristics that make religious life 
the fine, full-blooded thing it is, in contrast to the meagre and 
almost inhuman thing that many tend to consider it. Of course 
the high lights and the shadows are somewhat over-emphasised, 
and of course Father Dempsey’s own keen (and sometimes a 
little caustic) sense of humour makes the most of the situations 
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he creates; but, as with any good picture, the best and truest 
effect is obtained when you are just sufficiently far away to see 
the canvas as a whole and to be out of range of the individual 
brush strokes. This book is the outcome of the author’s long 
and fraternal associations with religious of many Orders and 
with their homes, and his composite picture is fundamentally 
sympathetic and true to real life. H.J.C. 


SERMON IN THE SAHARA. By Charles de Foucauld. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


Here is the Catholic Catechism as thought out and expounded 
by the saintly hermit, Charles de Foucauld, for his simple, un- 
sophisticated Touaregs. The exposition is straightforward and 
unadorned, but the whole is suffused with the author’s ardent 
spirit of prayer; prayer is mingled with exposition, and, taking 
a leaf from the Mohammadan book, de Foucauld, from time to 
time, utters some ejaculation of divine praise after mentioning 
the name of God (All glory and praise to Him!). It is good 
to find that the author completes his summary by chapters on 
Duties and Counsels, on Vocation, on the need of Spiritual 
Guidance (the Mohammadan Pir u Murshid), and, finally, the 
Cross. 

Recommended for Schools ! C.R. 


CanTERBURY BELLs. A Novel. By Harold Webb. (Sands; 6s.) 


Although the title of this novel and the sprays of Canterbury 
Bells on the dust cover seem to me to be badly chosen as re- 
presentative of the theme of the book, yet the theme itself is 
developed with a vivid freshness and lightness of touch which 
carries the reader along and sustains interest throughout, His- 
torical in the sense that it deals with the events that occurred 
in England between the years 1515—1558, leading to the break- 
ing up of the Church in England as by Divine Law established, 
and to the substitution of a Church as by law established, the 
book is yet not overloaded with historical details. We see, or 
perhaps rather feel, the gathering up of the tremendous forces 
that, like a river that has long been held back, but of which 
the dam is being gradually undermined, will soon break loose 
and spread ruin all round. That dam is the supreme power and 
the teaching and governing authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the Vicar of Christ. Henry’s break with Rome is the bursting 
of the dam. ‘Only the Rock of Peter standing up amidst the 
waters still checks it. When it breaks loose from that the flood- 


gates will indeed be open’ (pp. 175-6). 
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The spirit of St. Thomas the great Martyr-Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is the inspiring genius that moves luminously in the 
background. And when it seems as if the King has conquered, 
and that more decisively and permanently than the short-lived 
triumph of the Henry of the martyrdom, there comes the con- 
cluding episode of the book, in which Henry’s nefarious design 
of desecrating and destroying the Martyr’s bones is foiled, 
Surely indicative of the fact which we realise so well to-day, 
namely that victory for the powers of evil is always short-lived, 
that the tide of battle has long since turned, that the Rock of 
Peter on which the Church stands, is often battered but never 
crumbles, while all man-made institutions are foredoomed to 
disintegration and inevitable destruction. 

E.K. 
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